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LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
NO. IV. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


A Banx seems to be one of the last places in the world in which we 
should look for a poet ; and, yet in one of the busiest institutions of that 
sort in the city, one may be found, surrounded by bustling clerks, 
flanked by huge piles of paper—among the active the most active— 
discounting and signing notes, writing letters, hurrying to and fro, 
talking to half a dozen men at a time—all the while displaying an 
ardor of interest, and apparently putting his whole soul into his work, 
as much as if his thoughts had never strayed an inch from his desk. 
His common talk is of interest, discount, per centage, credit—sounds 
grating to the ears of the muses, and which awaken no familiar echoes 
upon Parnassus. His appearance is gentlemanly and prepossessing— 
he has a bright eye and an animated and intellectual countenance ; 
but you might talk with him for along time and not suspect that he was 
any thing more than an uncommonly intelligent and sensible man ; 
until something having touched the inner chords of his spirit and 
awakened their slumbering music, he would delight you with some 
poetical fancy or eloquent expression of feeling, and with such a light- 
ing up of eye, lip and cheek, as would show you at once that he was a 
gifted one. After this, we need hardly say that we are speaking of 
CHARLES SPRAGUE—a true poet, and a gentleman, every inch of 
him—a man of the highest character in every relation of life, and 
whom we are truly proud to have for a fellow-citizen. 

Mr. Sprague is alone sufficient to prove the falsehood of that absurd 
opinion, so venerable for its age, and supported by blockheads of all 
times with a constancy that shows that they understand their own 
interests at least, that the imagination is an infirmity, unfitting its pos- 
sessor from engaging in any of the practical concerns of life; and that 
a slight infusion of dullness is necessary to a good business man. A 
man of genius is supposed to be visionary, enthusiastic, unpractical— 
stumbling about the world with his head in the clouds—paying his 
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bills without adding them up or stopping to see whether they are 
receipted or not—ignorant of the value of money, and imperatively 
requiring the aid of some plodding trustee to keep him solvent. 

Poets have, in an especial manner, been visited with the ridicule or 
the pity, as each man’s disposition prompted him, of the solid part of 
the community. The common notion is, that a little madness is an 
essential ingredient in his composition; he is thought to move in a 
strangely eccentric orbit; in his words, actions, and opinions, he is 
supposed to obey laws and impulses peculiar to himself, and to be 
exempted, by the indulgence of mankind, from the responsibility which 
belongs to all others. If we be not so hard upon poetry, as, like one 
of the Fathers, to call it the ‘‘ Devil’s wine,” we believe it to be an 
intoxicating draught, which often does the devil good service, if it do 
not come from him. Our readers will recollect the consternation of 
Owen, in the opening scene of Rob Roy, on learning that the son of 
his patron was given to the unprofitable and dangerous trade of verse- 
making ; and those, who have had much knowledge of the compting- 
house and the exchange, will acknowledge that the picture is not a 
caricature. We have heard of 

“ The clerk, condemned his father’s soul to cross, 

Who penned a stanza when he should engross ;”’ 
and even in these days, there is many a good business-man, who would 
hear that his son had discovered a taste for poetry with much the same 
feeling, as if he had heard that he was addicted to drinking. 

Great must have been the consternation of all these good people 
when Mr. Sprague blazed out, all of a sudden, as a poet. Every man, 
who owned a dollar in the bank in which he was employed, must have 
been in a cold sweat at the thought of the risk he had run in suffering 
any of his property to pass through the hands of a man of genius, who, 
lost in poetic visions, might not, with the eye of his body, see the 
difference between tens and hundreds. But we never heard that Mr. 
Sprague grew careless or inaccurate or inattentive to his employment 
after the sin of poetry was fairly laid to his door. We know, indeed, 
that he is at present in a much more lucrative and responsible situation 
than he was when we first heard of him; and he should esteem it a 
piece of uncommon good luck, that he, wearing the livery of the 
Muses, is able to get employment in any other service than theirs. 

Among the first productions by which Mr. Sprague made himself 
known beyond the city of his birth as a poet, are two prize prologues ; 
one at the opening of the Park theatre in New-York, in 1821, and the 
other for the Philadelphia theatre, in 1822. Compositions of this kind 
are not to be judged of by the same rules which we apply to poetry in 
general. ‘There are a certain number of common-places which must 
be brought in; and, as they are commonly limited in length, there is 
very little room left for original conceptions or the development of 
striking thoughts ; so that we may observe a strong family likeness 
between them, whatever difference there may be in the genius of their 
respective authors. ‘They should be criticized relatively and not ab- 
solutely ; and, applying this rule to Mr. Sprague’s prologues, we can 
safely say that they deserve a place by the side of those of Lord Byron 
and Dr. Johnson. ‘They have all that seems desirable in such occa- 
sional productions—strength and harmony in the versification, natural 
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succession in the thoughts, and a kind of declamatory vigor and flow 
of language which never degenerates into extravagance or bombast. 
Occasionally, too, there is a morsel of genuine poetry, as in these 
beautiful lines which are in the address at the opening of the Phila- 
delphia theatre :— 


Poor maniac Beauty brings her cypress wreath,— 

Her smile a moon-beam o'er a blasted heath ; 

Round some cold grave she comes, sweet flowers to strew, 
And, lost to reason, still to love is true. 


The Ode, which obtained the prize offered by the manager of the 
Boston theatre “for the best Ode or other poetical Address to be re- 
cited at the exhibition of a pageant in honor of Shakspeare,” is a poem 
of higher pretensions and much higher merit. Here, he had ample 
sea-room, and could shape his course as he pleased. The greatness of 
Shakspeare’s mind, and the boundless variety of his characters, fur- 
nished him with a most inspiring theme, while his invention was 
further aided by the flexibility of the lyric stanza and the license 
allowed to that kind of measure. The result was a noble poem, des- 
tined to live long after the occasion that called it forth is forgotten, 
and of which it is no flattery to say, that it is worthy of its subject. 
This Ode has always been agreat favorite with us; we regard it as 
that one of all his works which does the most honor to his genius— 
mind, we say his genius. We do not mean to say that it is the most 
finished of his productions, or that if they were all thrown into the 
fire, this is the first one we should take out; but it seems to us to 
abound most in that power of creating, which distinguishes the artist 
from the copier. It is crowded with fine images, rich expressions and 
epithets, which are in themselves poems. There is a thrilling rapidity 
in the flow of the thoughts ; but nothing of turbulence or foam; every 
thing is as clear and transparent as the waters of an unruffled fountain. 
He has carried to its extreme the animation and variety of the lyric 
measure ; but has always kept within the bounds prescribed by good 
taste and a correct ear. Its only defects are an occasional extrava- 
gance in his images, and a little too much gorgeousness and brilliancy 
in the expressions, for both of which a satisfactory defence might be 
offered, that the poem was written to be recited. As it is some time 
since it was written, we do not think our readers will object to seeing 
a few of the stanzas, which, in our opinion, have as much of the fire 
of true poetry as any thing which has been done on this side of the 
water. 


Madness, with his frightful scream, 
Vengeance, leaning on his lance, 
Avarice, with his blade and beam, 
Hatred, blasting with a glance, 
Remorse, that weeps, and Rage, that roars, 
And Jealousy, that dotes but dooms, and murders yet adores. 


Mirth, his face with sunbeams lit, 
Waking Laughter’s merry swell, 

Arm in arm with fresh-eyed Wit, 

That waves his tingling lash, while Folly shakes his bell. 

From the feudal tower pale Terror rushing, 
Where the prophet bird’s wail 
Dies along the dull gale, 

And the sleeping monarch’s blood is gushing ! 
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Despair, that haunts the gurgling stream, 
Kissed by the virgin moon’s cold beam, 
Where some lost maid wild chaplets wreathes, 
And, swan-like, there her own dirge breathes, 
Then, broken-hearted, sinks to rest, 
Beneath the bubbling wave, that shrouds her maniac breast. 


Young Love, with eye of tender gloom, 
Now Secsginns o’er the hallowed tomb, 
Where his plighted victims lie, 
Where they met, but met to die :— 
And now, when crimson buds are sleeping, 
Through the dewy arbor peeping, 
Where beauty’s child, the frowning world forgot, 
To youth’s devoted tale is listening, 
Rapture on her dark lash glistening, 
While fairies leave their cowslip cells and guard the happy spot. 


The most finished of Mr. Sprague’s productions, and that on which 
his fame will principally rest, is a poem on Curiosity, delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge. It is one of those rare 
works, in which the execution is equal to the conception ; and the 
combination of genius, taste and judgement, displayed in it, will 
secure it a place in the literature of the language, long after many of 
the dazzling wonders, which, now and then, blaze upon us like a 
comet, have passed away and are forgotten. Its versification is, with 
a few exceptions, faultless, and yet free from the cloying monotony 
which is the “easily besetting sin” of the heroic measure. The 
thoughts are original and striking, but never extravagant—the subject 
is introduced and developed with great skill; and the style is so beauti- 
ful, that the Graces seem to have presided at the birth of each line. 
Its principal merit consists, however, in its unrivalled delineations of 
men and manners. It is a camera-obscura view of life’s motley stage 
—a gallery of portraits, drawn from the life, with a pencil so firm, 
vigorous and easy, that they seem to breathe and stand out from the 
canvas. ‘They remind us of one of those fine line engravings, which 
preserve not only the general expression, but give you the most minute 
characteristic,—every wrinkle in the face, and every thread in the gar- 
ments. They have the strength, fidelity and liveliness of Pope’s Moral 
Sketches, without any of his bitterness and asperity. Indeed, there is 
a geniality, a heartiness, a sympathy with humanity, a tenderness, a 
sensibility, ranning through the poem, which give it much of its fasci- 
nation. ‘Though master of every weapon of satire, from the ponder- 
ous flail of Juvenal to the lithe rapier of Horace, he never inflicts a 
wound from the mere pleasure of wounding. If he has occasion to 
satirize vice in any of its forms, he does it with thorough good will. 
He gives no love-taps: he is quite in earnest ‘even unto slaying ;” 
but, in his rebuke of the vanities and follies of men, there is a good- 
natured smile struggling through his frown, showing his sympathy for 
the offender as well as his contempt of the offence. This poem is 
doubtless familiar to allour readers, and we need not make any extracts 
in confirmation of what we have said. How beautiful is his description 
of the child with the new-born desire after knowledge fluttering in his 
breast! How admirable his picture of the miser, ‘“ who makes his 
folks eat beans,” and “ who holds it heresy to think”—of the maiden 
reading a romance when honest folks are asleep—of the traveler ‘“ who 
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turns, half-unwilling, from his home,” to roam in foreign lands! How 
exquisite, too, is the description of the wanderer’s funeral at sea! how 
full of the simplicity of true feeling—with what skill every circum- 
stance is selected—the assembled crew, the setting sun, the unruffled 
sea! Cold, indeed, must be the heart of him who could read it with- 
out emotion, and no one could have written it who had not gone down 
to the depths of the human soul and gathered the treasures that lie 
buried there. But it is idle to speak of single paragraphs or detached 
portions ; the poem should be read as a whole, for it is distinguished 
for its symmetry, its completeness, its oneness. It will bear perusing 
again and again, and each time some new beauty will be discovered. 
There are many single expressions which are full of the salt of wit and 
the flavor of originality ; such as 


An incarnation of fat dividends. 


* * * * x * 
Where sin holds carnival and wit keeps lent. 
* * * * * * 


—With a quill so noisy and so vain, 

We almost hear the goose it clothed complain. 
* * * * * * 

Their be-all and their end-all here below, &c. 


The poem closes with a strain of lofty poetry and unaffected feeling ; 
but we do not like exactly the way in which Mr. Sprague speaks of 
himself, 
“To life’s coarse service sold, 
Where thought lies barren, and nought breeds but gold.” 

He knew, or ought to have known, that he had received in “ Nature’s 
good old College” a diploma, that entitled him to hold up his head in 
the presence of any man that ever wore an academic laurel. Univer- 
sities neither boast nor claim a monopoly in genius or even in learning. 
Many a dunce wanders into learned bowers that has just sense enough 
never to come out of them again. Mr. Sprague should observe what 
one of the greatest of his brethren calls ‘‘ stern self-respect.” His is 
the noblest of arts, and he is no unworthy professor. There is no 
higher, holier ground, than that upon which a Poet stands, whose heart 
is pure and whose thoughts fly heavenward. 

To the Ode delivered at the Centennial Celebration of the settle- 
ment of the city, we are not disposed to assign the same relative rank 
among his works as seems to have been given it by popular opinion. 
Not that it is not beautiful and every way worthy of the occasion ; but 
there does not seem to be the stamp of individuality upon it. It is 
tasteful and scholar-like, rather than original or profound. He was en- 
compassed with peculiar difficulties. He was obliged to address a 
large and miscellaneous audience, which had already listened to a long 
oration ; and, however great the ability of the orator, there could not 
but be a slight feeling of fatigue at the close. He was forced to 
make a popular poem—to have something in every paragraph which 
would tell. THis subject, too, was prescribed for him, and, however 
interesting, it was not new. When we consider all these things, his 
success was very remarkable. Its proper criterion is the manner in 
which it was received by the audience, which was, as all will recollect, 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Its versification is easy, graceful, and 
various ; every thing about it is remarkable for good taste ; and a high 
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tone of moral and religious feeling runs through it, which elevates and 
warms. ‘The best part of it is that in which he laments the fate of the 
Indians, and eulogizes (a little too extravagantly, we fear, for sober 
history) their character. It is highly poetical, and, though full of 
feeling, is free from that mawkish sentimentality with which every 
thing about the “ poor red man” is usually garnished. 

Mr. Sprague is the author of some lines on “ Art,” written for a 
public festival of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association ; 
also of an “ Address to a Cigar,” and of some Lines to two Swallows, 
which flew into a church window during divine service. They are, all 
of them, perfect gems—graceful and finished, and the first one, in par- 
ticular, is highly poetical. We regret that he has not written more 
compositions of this length and character, his success has been so com- 
plete in what he has done. Where shall we find any thing more 
beautiful than these lines from his little poem on the Swallows? 

“ Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 


Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


‘‘ Why perch ye here 

When mortals to their Maker bend ? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend ? 


“Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep ; 
Penance is not for you, 

Blest wanderers of the upper deep.” 

The distinguishing characteristics of all Mr. Sprague’s poetry are 
correctness, good taste, purity of feeling, and great skill and precision 
in the use of language. He has formed himself upon the models of an 
earlier age, and has learned from them how to dress his thoughts in a 
becoming garb and the importance of a finished style, musical num- 
bers, simple and expressive language, and the propriety of saying 
nothing which has not a meaning to it; while, at the same time, he has 
the merits which distinguish the literature of the present age—its fresh- 
ness, its originality, its philosophic spirit, its more thorough analysis of 
human nature and its profounder knowledge of the human heart. There 
is a great manliness about his poetry—a scorn of all affectation and 
trickery, a straight forward simplicity, which disdains wildness of 
thought or prettinesses of expression. There are none of those dark, 
elliptical passages, which so puzzle an honest man’s brains to find out 
what the author is driving at—no wandering out of his plain course to 
drag in a simile or an allusion—no panting and straining after an ele- 
vation he was never meant to reach. There is a pleasant spirit of 
repose hovering over his poetry—a mild and thoughtful beauty, like 
that of the hues of twilight. He knows his strength, and always suc- 
ceeds, because he attempts no more than he is sure he can accom- 
plish. 

In forming our estimate of his literary character, we should not for- 
get his prose writings. He is the author of a Fourth-of-July Oration, 
and of an Address delivered before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance. To these we cannot give the same 
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unqualified praise that we do to his poems. ‘Though we cannot com- 
plain of the latter that they are too prosaic ; we can of the former 
that they are too poetical. The style is rich, gorgeous and declam- 
atory—often to a fault; but there is power and originality in the 
thoughts, and here and there a fine burst of eloquence. ‘They are ad- 
mirably calculated to please a popular audience in the delivery, if they 
will not bear the test of a cold perusal in the closet—and who is 
there that can accomplish both these objects ? 

Our readers may, perhaps, think that an exhortation to write more 
comes in as naturally at the close of our notices of a poet, and is as 
much a matter of course, as is, in the beginning of the Arabian tales, 
Dinarzade’s saying to Scheherazade, ‘“‘ My dear sister, if you are 
not tired, please to finish that charming story you began to tell us 
last night.” Well—we must plead guilty to the charge, and bear the 
laugh. We think that there is plenty of room in the world for good 
poetry, and we know that Mr. Sprague would write none that did not 
deserve that epithet. He is a business man, and has a family to take 
care of, and we cannot expect him to give up his time to the composi- 
tion of such elaborate productions as “‘ Curiosity ;” but he certainly 
can spare us, now and then, a graceful and elegant trifle, written—as 
we have done this imperfect criticism—in the hours between the labors 
of the day and the repose of the night. If he is at any loss for a 
proper vehicle by which to communicate them to the public, he will re- 
ceive information by applying to the Editors of the New-England 
Magazine. 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Ir is no discredit to the memory of the philosopher of the lightning- 
rod, to bestow his name on a goodly Steam-Boat. Little did he think— 
as much as he thought what mechanics could do—that, in little more 
than half a century from the time in which it took him some weeks to 
get to Philadelphia from Boston, his descendants might pass the whole 
distance except sixty miles, by steam, at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour. Such a prediction at that time would have been wild, as such 
traveling could have seemed only like the flight of a bird. We may 
now sleep away the night in a good berth, wake to an early breakfast 
in New-York, and dine at Philadelphia ; and so much are the traveler’s 
comforts attended to by those who transport him at this marvelous rate, 
that he is discharged at Chesnut-street wharf—well fed,—so that, he 
cannot be seen, like the great printer, diligently eating one loaf while he 
holds under his arm another. The great economy of time in modern 
traveling allows us to be a little more sumptuous than our ancestors in 
the way of food. A steam-boat is a flying island, in which all the ope- 
rations of life, except ploughing, are carried on. The man has no im- 
agination, no soul, who feels imprisoned in a steam-boat, only because 
he is confined by the rails. It is true that he cannot walk more than 
a quarter of a mile without turning ; but he is changing his place on 
the surface of the earth with the speed of a comet. The trees are 
dancing in mazes before him, along the country, and apparently 
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changing place, like the persons in a dance. If the boat is going in 
the direction of the wind, it may sometir 2s enjoy for hours the shadow 
of a passing cloud. 

I am not an old stager; but I have experience enough to advise my 
friends to secure a good berth as soon as they enter the boat. It is 
better to be at a distance from the machinery, both for quiet and 
safety. When a traveler has secured a good berth, nothing can hap- 
pen amiss. He is in a hotel, and may take his ease at his inn, 
without having his pockets rifled, or his temper moved. Having left 
Newport, he will be summoned, by the sound of a bell, to a supper 
such as Cleopatra never offered to Anthony. He looks down a long 
and pillared hall upon two lines of smiling faces, and his own hard 
features begin to soften. Your steam-boat is a great promoter of hun- 
ger; but then it carries supplies beyond the remotest possibility of 
famine. The Americans are economical of time, if not sparing of food. 
They will eat a huge supper in a brief time. In fifteen minutes after 
the summons to the feast, none are to be seen at table, but the few 
who came late, or whose teeth have suffered from long and hard ser- 
vice. In half an hour the table is cleared, and the seats removed: 
the hall stands a vacant monument of celerity in consuming the fruits 
of the earth. On deck, may be seen little groups discussing the con- 
stant and standing topic of all republicans, the merits of the President, 
and the person of his successor. Some few, of more poetic tempera- 
ment, sit “‘ apart retired,” watching in the wake of the ship the shower 
of sparks, that, after describing a long parabola in the air, fall as 
thickly as a shower of hail upon the waters. This is a beautiful 
sight ; it is like innumerable legions of lightning-bugs, extinguishing 
forever their glittering wings upon the waters. Other passengers, in a 
vein of melancholy, lean over the bows, watching the curl of the waters 
projected for yards before the boat, from the resistance offered by the 
fluid to the huge mass that drives through it at the rate of a quarter of 
a mile inaminute. Others of the travelers are smoking a quiet if 
not a genteel cigar. But alas! sentiments and cigars have their ap- 
pointed termination. 

‘* And mortal pleasure, what art thou? In truth, 
The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.”’ 
Soon the most animated political discussions are hushed ; Jackson is 
left to his laurels, and Clay to his spindles ; tariff and free trade can no 
longer raise a voice in their own defence ; the foam at the bows is un- 
heeded, and the falling flakes that illuminate the wake, fall without 
admirers ; every one that was in motion assumes a state of rest ; every 
one that was animated becomes grave, while the grave become solemn. 
“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud ?” 
Beauty grows pale and totters to a seat, while Audacity lays hand 
upon heart, with the meek expression of a lamb. The whole congre- 
gation becomes a picture of wretchedness ; each one looks like a con- 
victed felon brought up to receive the last sentence of the law. Such 
is the mysterious operation of Point Judith, and of the chopping seas, 
that the voyager must pass over before he gains the shelter of the 
Long-Island shore. 
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THE NERVOUS MAN. 


Mesors. Epitrors: The enclosed MSS. are the literary remains of an esteemed friend of mine, 
who a short time since kneaded himself to death for the Dyspepsia, agreeably to the prescriptions 
of Dr. Halsted. 

My friend made no pretensions to genius. He was a hard student, but the world has been little 
wiser for it. His literary appetite, like his physical, exceeded his digestion. He always seemed 
to me, like a volume of miscellany, without an index—or rather like a dictionary. to be looked 
into on occasions, but without any connexion. The following sketches | have extracted from his 
Diary,—a very wilderness of unintelligible chirography. I think there is some merit in them. 


There is, at least, originality. .G.W 


AT HOME—AN APRIL DAY. 


Rain—rain !—no, not precisely rain,—but worse, infinitely worse— 
an April day of mist and shadow,—such as Ossian’s ghosts might 
revel in,—mud and water below, cloud-zack and moisture above !— 
Faugh !—Coleridge says that the mind gives nature its gloom and its 
beauty—its light and sombre coloring. No such thing. Nature 
colors the mind. I feel at this moment her shadows closing around 
me. I am out of humor with her. It seems to me as if she has 
assumed her most dreary and uncomfortable aspect for my own espe- 
cial annoyance. I[ can have some patience with a thunder-storm. 
There is something of grandeur about it,—the slow, uprolling clouds— 
the lightning flashing out of their thick blackness, like the eye-glance 
of an angry spirit—the solemn roll of the far-off thunder—or the 
simultaneous flash and uproar, as some hill-crag or tree-top trembles 
with its fiery chastisement. A sweeping Northeaster is a disagreeable 
visitant ; but within doors you can easily reconcile yourself to it; and 
there is somewhat of amusement in the gusty clashing of the rain— 
the flooding of the streets—the swaying of the tree-tops—the rending 
of umbrellas, and the forlorn appearance of the cloak-wrapped pedes- 
trians. But a dull, heavy, clinging mist—a day of cloud and shadow, 
when Nature seems puzzled whether to rain or shine upon us—is the 
peculiar season when the azure demons of my temperament hold high 
carnival. If I ever commit suicide, commend me to such a day. 

Is that my face—hirsute, sallow, ghastly !—peering out upon me, 
like ugliness personified, from that long, old-fashioned mirror ?—I will 
have that perpetual memento mori turned to the wall. I dislike reflec- 
tions of any kind. I enter my solemn protest against looking-glasses 
in modern days, as Pliny and Seneca didof old. One of the Roman 
Emperors—Domitian, I believe,—lined his galleries and walks with 
polished selenite, that he might see all that was going on around him. 
The man was a fool. For my own part, [could abide the daily risque 
of assassination, with far more composure, than the constant vision of 
my unlucky figure. In the latter case, I should imagine myself 
haunted by an ogre. 

I hate your professed Physiognomist—the man who reads at a 
glance the character of his neighbor—decyphering with ease the mys- 
tic meaning of the human features—those hieroglyphics of the Al- 
mighty. I abhor the idea of a man’s carrying his autobiography in his 
visage—the melancholy history of a love adventure in the droop of an 
eye-lid, or the prominence of a cheek-bone,—or a tale of disappoint- 
ment in the wrinkles of his forehead. I condemn in toto the systems 
of Lavater, Gall, and Spurzheim. ’T is an unmanly method of com- 
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ing at one’s private history. The beautiful and lordly—those who 
carry an eternal letter of recommendation in their countenances— 
may, perhaps, demur to my opinions. Let them. Phrenology may 
have been a blessing to them ; it has been the devil and all to me. 

As Balak said of old unto Balaam,—so say I unto all, who, like 
myself have been martyrs to the sciences of bumps, organs, and facial 
angles—Physiognomy and Phrenology—‘‘ Come, help me to curse 
them.” Nay, smile not at my vehemence, fair reader ; thou least of 
all canst appreciate my feelings. As thou bendest over my page, with 
thine eye shedding a finer light across it than ever brightened the 
illuminated scroll of a monkish legend—with thy dark tresses ever 
and anon lightly sweeping its margin, and half shadowing the delicate 
fingers which enclose it—the veriest mocker at humanity would bless 
thee, and the austere St. Francis, at the first glimpse of thee, would 
have forsaken his bride of snow. But I, marked and set apart from 
my fellows, the personification of ugliness, in whose countenance 
every modern Lavater discovers all that is vile and disagreeable and 
odious ; shunned by the lovelier and gentler sex, and suspected and 
laughed at by my own; in the name of all that is sensitive, why 
should I not murmur at the practice of an art which has undone me, 
at the illustration of a science which has shut the door of human 
sympathy upon me! Is it a light thing that I have suffered a daily 
martyrdom through life ; that my very parents loved me not, although 
my young heart was bursting with love for them; that my brothers 
mocked me, and my sisters feared me; that, in my riper years, the 
one fair being to whom I poured out the riches of a hoarded affection, 
the whole of that love which had been turned back and repelled by all 
others—that she, who did love me, who saw through its miserable veil 
of humanity, the warm and generous and lofty spirit within me—even 
she should have been torn from me by those who knew me not, save 
by that most unfortunate criterion of merit, my outward appearance ? 
Is it nothing that | am now a lonely and disappointed man, stricken 
into the “sere and yellow leaf,’ before my time, with the frost of 
misery if not of years predominating over the dark locks of my boy- 
hood? Is it nothing that I am now a solitary wanderer in the thorough- 
fare of being; my sympathies fettered down in my own bosom, my 
affections unshared, unreciprocated, and wandering like the winged 
messenger of the Patriarch of the deluge over the broad waste of an 
unsocial humanity ; and, finding no rest, no place of refuge, no beau- 
tiful island in the eternal solitude, no green-branched forest looking 
above the desolation, where the weary wing may be folded, and the 
fainting heart have rest ? 

Basta!—I have been penning nonsense, sheer inexcusable non- 
sense; and yet, it has brought moisture to my eye, and a tremor tomy 
heart. I’faith! I should like to see a tear of mine. It is a long, a very 
long time since I saw one. Manhood in its desolation has no tears. 
* Woman-kind,” says King James, the old Scotch pedant, “ especially 
bee able to shede teares at everie light occasion, when. they will—yea, 
although it were dissemblingly, like the crocodiles.” And Reginald 
Scott affirmeth, ‘ there bee two kindes of teares in woman’s eie ; one 
of true greefe, the other of deccipt.”” Well, it is a happy faculty, this 
tear-shedding, after all. [t is woman’s last and most powerful appeal. 
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There are few hearts capable of resisting it. It excites pity, and pity, 
by gradations almost insensible, melts into love. I have often admired 
the truth of a remark in Godwin’s Cloudesly. ‘‘ Beauty in tears is the 
adversary which has thrown down its weapons, and no longer defies 
us. It is the weak and tender flower, illustrious in its lowliness, 
which asks for a friendly hand to raise its drooping head.” 

Rain, rain—drip, drip! fog wrapping the hills like a winding-sheet. 
And here am I, sitting by my dim and whitening coal-fire, a wretched 
misanthrope—a combination of the ferocity of Timon and the spleen 
of Rochefoucauld. Solitary, companionless :— 


“ Alone, alone! All, all alone!” 


No beautiful creature of smiles and gentle tones to cheer my failing 
spirits, and melt away the sternness of care with the warm kiss of her 
affection. But wherefore these murmurs ? Matrimony, after all, is but 
a doubtful experiment. Whatsaith my Lord Bacon? ‘ He that hath 
wife and children hath given hostages to fortune ; for they are impedi- 
ments to great enterprizes, either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the 
best works, and of greatest merit to the public, have proceeded from 
unmarried and childless men.” And Count Swedenborg, for whom I 
have a great veneration, thinks that woman is to man like the lost rib 
to Adam, not essential to his happiness, but necessary to complete his 
fortune.” In truth, I can readily conceive of a worse situation than 
my own. I might have married,—I shudder to think of it,—a scold, 
a termagant, a Xantippe, (and now I remember she did have a won- 
derful faculty of sharpening her fine voice.) Our old law Latin most 
ungallantly confines the common scold, communis vixatix, to the femi- 
nine gender; and the Furies were all represented as females. For 
one, I value a fine and pleasant voice as the most perfect charm of 
women. I would have it soft, low, and faintly musical, like the stray- 
ing of the south wind over harp-strings—an articulate breathing, mel- 
lowed and rich with the earnestness of soul, soothing and gentle as the 
whisper of an angel. ‘The ancients represented Venus by the side of 
Mercury, to signify that the chief pleasures of matrimony were in con- 
versation. I have ever admired these lines of old Ausonius : 

“ Vane quid affectas faciem mihi pingere pictor ? 

Si mihi similem pingere, pinge sonum.” 
And it is thus I would have my ‘lodge love’ delineated, not upon 
perishing canvass, but on the retina of the soul ; 


“The voiceless spirit of a lovely sound.” 


But, the common scold—the razor-like voice of petulance and anger, 
piercing through one like a Toledo scimetar, the curtain lecture, the 
domestic brawl, the harsh tones of taunting and menace, the saw-mill 
modulation of vulgarity—Heaven defend me from them! 

With the honest weaver of Auchinloch, “‘ I hae muckle reason to 
be thankful that Iam, as Tam.” Rubius Celer, indeed, commanded 
the fact to be engraven on his tomb-stone, that he had lived with his 
wife Caja Ennia forty-three years and eight months, without any do- 
mestic quarrel. But his is a solitary case. I am half inclined to 
believe that the immaculate Caja Ennia was dumb. 
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I know of nothing which has given me more consolation in my 
bachelorship, than the song of Vidal, in one of Scott’s Romances : 


‘ Woman's faith, and woman’s trust— 
Write the characters in dust,— 

Print them on the running stream, 
Stamp them on the cold moon-beam, 
And each evanescent letter 

Shall be fairer, firmer, better, 

And more durable, I ween, 

Than the thing those letters mean.”’ 


It is unquestionably a propensity of the human heart, to seck to 
depreciate that, which it has in vain sought after; and it may be 
owing to this, that I take such malicious satisfaction in contemplating 
the character of our mother Eve. She loved Adam awhile in Paradise, 
it is true; but the very “ first devil she saw, she changed her love.” 


& a ad * * 
POETRY—REMINISCENCE—LORD BYRON. 


‘* World! stop thy mouth—I am resolved to rhyme!’ So sung 
Peter Pindar—but so sing not I. Time has dealt hardly with my 
boyhood’s muse. Poetry has been to me a beautiful delusion. It 
was something woven of my young fancies, and reality has de- 
stroyed it. I can, indeed, make rhymes now, as mechanically as a 
mason piles one brick above another; but the glow of feeling, the 
hope, the ardor, the excitement have passed away forever. I have 
long thought, or rather the world hath made me think, that poetry is 
too trifling, too insignificant a pursuit for the matured intellect of 
sober manhood. I have half acquiesced in the opinion of Plato, who 
banished poets from his ideal republic. I could have assisted Gregory 
the Great in his celebrated Auto da fe of the old Latin authors. 
Adam Ferguson, in his Essays on Civil Society, argues conclusively, 
that man, in his savage and heathen state, is by nature a poet; and it 
was probably the knowledge of this fact, which induced the early 
Christians of Greece, according to Petrus Bellonius, a voracious Basil 
Hall of antiquity, to esteem it not lawful for a Christian to study 
poetry. 

I have been looking over a confused map of my old manuscripts— 
like Ovid’s Chaos, 

“A huge and undigested heap.”’ 


Each particular scrap has something pleasant or mournful associated 
with its history. There is one written by a friend who has long since 
* shuffled off his mortal coil.” Poor fellow! ‘the clods of the valley 
are sweet to him,” for he was, in truth, one of those “‘ who rejoice 
exceedingly, and are glad when they can find the grave.” I think 
I can see him now, pale, spiritually pale, with his large blue eyes, and 
his most melancholy smile. He died early ; but [ could not mourn for 
him, for his spirit longed for rest, ‘‘ as the servant earnestly desireth 
the shadow.” To him might have been applied the mournful language 
of the son of Sirach: ‘‘Oh Death, acceptable is thy sentence unto 
the needy, unto him whose strength faileth, who is vexed with all 
things, and to him who despaireth, and hath lost all patience.” The 
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following stanzas were written shortly after an afflicting bereavement. 
I regard them not for their intrinsic merit, but as the production of 
one whom I have loved. 


Fare thee well! if this be only 
As a lightly-spoken word, 
Wherefore should this heart be lonely 
As a mate-forsaken bird ? 
If its meaning be not deeper 
Than its simple sound would seem, 
Wherefore should it haunt the sleeper, 
Like a murmur in his dream ? 


Lowly was the cold word spoken, 
With a pale and trembling lip, 

When the chance of earth had broken 
On our early fellowship. 

Pale the stars were bending o'er us— 
Emblems of thy rarer charms, 

And the streamlet ran before us 
With the moonlight in its arms! 


With the brilliant tear-drop starting 
From thy fringing eye-lid forth, 

Like a summoned angel parting 
With a weary son of earth,— 

Still in slumber I behold thee, 
Even as we parted there,— 

But the arms that would enfold thee 
Clasp the cold and vacant air! 


Quiet is thy place of sleeping, 
In a brighter clime than ours, 
Where the island-palm is keeping 
Watch above thy funeral flowers : 
And the tall Magnolia lingers 
Near thee, with its snowy blossom, 
That the breeze, like love’s own fingers, 
Scatters o’er thy sleeping bosom. 


Fare thee well !—my heart is near thee, 
And its love is still as deep, 

While the soul can see and hear thee, 
In the dreamy hour of sleep: 

Dear one !—be thy blessing o’er me, 
And thy sinless spirit given, 

As an angel-guide before me, 
Leading upward unto Heaven ! 


Well might my poor friend lament thus passionately the loss of the 
fairest and best of earth’s daughters! Years have passed since I saw 
her for the last time, on the eve of her departure for Cuba—her na- 
tive island. Sickness had begun its work on her delicate frame ; but 
the spiritual loveliness of her countenance I shall never forget. Her 
eye would have answered to the inimitable description of Sterne :—‘ It 
was an eye full of gentle salutations and soft responses—speaking not 
like the trumpet-stop of an ill-made organ, in which many an eye I 
talk to, holds coarse converse—but whispering soft, like the last, low 
accents of an expiring saint. I have the copy of some lines written 
on the eve of her departure, by her poctical lover. I know not how 
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they may seem to others—to me they are commended by the earnest- 
ness of affection which they manifest. 


Clara! this hand is thrilling yet, 
With the last pressure of thine own. 
Oh! could my aching heart forget 
The sadness of thy parting tone,— 
Could but the pale lip pass away— 
The thin cheek lose its hectic stain, 
And, bright and beautiful and gay, 
Thy treasured image smile again 
Upon me, as it once hath “a 
Could once again thine aspect find 
The healthful beauty of a child, 
Blest with the holier charm of mind,— 
I would not ask a dream of bliss 
More holy, pure, and deep, than this! 


Yet go—I would not keep thee here, 

When sickness dims thine eye’s pure heaven,— 
Go—seek thy natal atmosphere, 

Where steals the breath of morn and even, 
Like soft and healing balm, along 

The sunny waves and orange bowers, 
Rich with the silver voice of song, 

And fragrant with the kiss of flowers ! 
Go—and beneath that warm bright sky, 

May healing spirits hover o’er thee, 
Until, beneath thy kindling eye, 

The world again is bright before thee ; 
And cheek and lip again possess 
Their more than mortal loveliness! 


Go—and I need not ask of thee 
A thought—a prayer—a silent blessing, 
Nor that our plighted love may be 
The holiest gift of thy possessing : 
I know too well thy gentle heart 
To wrong thee by one selfish fear,— 
And, freely as | weep to part, 
No doubt hath summoned up a tear. 
God’s blessing on thee !—If the prayer 
Of a fond heart availeth much, 
He, whose pervading love can spare 
The loveliest flower from ruin’s touch, 
Will spare thee in thy native bower, 
As being’s best and loveliest flower ! 

I have been reading Byron to day—following him through the clas- 
sic ground of Europe, and blending myself in sympathy with his 
heroes,—bending with Conrad over the dim waste of waters,—leaning 
with Lara gloomily against the pillars of the banquet-room—dark and 
alone, amidst light and love and music,—scowling with the Giaour in 
the dim aisle of the convent,— 

With gloom beheld—with gloom beholding 

The rites which sanctify the pile.” 
| have gazed with Alp, while the cloud of his destiny swept darkly 
between him and heaven,—or looked with Manfred from “ the difficult 
air of the iced mountain-top’—down where the mist ‘boiled upward 
from the valleys— 





‘** white and sulphurous, 
Like toam from the roused ocean of deep hell, 
Heaped with the damned like pebbles.” 
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Byron is no more, nobly he perished in the classic land of his 
adoption, where 


“The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea.”’ 





He sleeps well, “ after life’s fitful fever ;” and God forbid that any one 
should wantonly attack his memory. I admire—I almost worship the 
sublimity of his genius. I would not, if it were in the power of man 
to do so, detract one tittle from the full measure of his great fame. 
But I have feared—and still fear—the consequences—the natural and 
unavoidable consequences of his writings. I fear that, in our enthusi- 
astic admiration of genius, our idolatry of poetry, the allurements to 
vice and loathsome depravity, the awful impiety, and the staggering 
unbelief contained in those writings, are lightly passed over, and ac- 
quiesced in, as the allowable observations of a master intellect, which 
had lifted itself above the ordinary world, which had broken down 
the barriers of ordinary mind, and which revelled in a creation of its 
own ; a world, over which the sunshine of imagination lightened, at 
times, with an almost ineffable glory, to be succeeded by the thick 
blackness of doubt and terror and misanthropy, relieved only by the 
lightening flashes of terrible and unholy passion. 

The blessing of that mighty intellect—the prodigal gift of Heaven— 
became, in his possession, a burthen and a curse. He was wretched in 
his gloomy unbelief, and he strove, with that selfish purpose which too 
often actuates the miserable, to drag his fellow-beings from their only 
abiding hope—to break down in the human bosom the beautiful altar 
of its faith, and to fix in other bosoms the doubt and despair which 
darkened his own,—to lead his readers—the vast multitude of the 
beautiful, the pure and the gifted, who knelt to his genius as to the 
manifestations of a new divinity—into that ever darkened path which 
is trodden only by the lost to hope—the forsaken of Heaven—and 
which leads from the perfect light of holiness down to the shadows of 
eternal death. 

If ever man possessed the power of controlling at will the passions 
of his readers, that man was Lord Byron. He knew and felt the 
mightiness of this power—and he loved its exercise—to kindle in a 
thousand bosoms the strange fire which desolated his own. He loved 
to shake down with a giant’s strength the strongest pillars of human 
confidence—to unfix the young and susceptible spirit from its allegi- 
ance to virtue and to the dearest ties of nature. No man ever drew 
finer and more enchanting pictures of the social virtues—and love and 
friendship never seem more beautiful than when made the subject of 
his vivid and graphic delineation. But a cold sneer of scepticism, an 
unfeeling turn of expression, or a vulgar and disgusting companion 
associated with images of purity and loveliness, breaks in upon the 
delicious reverie of the reader, like a foul satyr in the companionship 
of angels; and the holiness of beauty departs—the sweet spell is 
broken forever, and the sacred image of virtue is associated with dis- 
gust and abhorrence. It seems as if the mighty magician delighted 
in adorning with the sun-like hues of his imagination the Paradise of 
Virtue, in order to discover more fully the fell power which he pos- 
sessed, of darkening and defacing the fair vision, of sending the curse 
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of his own perverted feelings to brood over it, like the wing of a de- 
stroying angel. 

What, for instance, can be more beautiful—more deeply imbued with 
the genuine spirit of pure and holy love, than the epistle of Julia to her 
lover, in Don Juan! Yet to whom are these sentiments attributed? 
To a vile and polluted paramour—an adulteress ; to a bosom glowing, 
not with the ethereal principle of love, but with the fires of a consum- 
ing and guilty passion. ‘They should have emanated from a heart as 
pure and unsullied as the descending snow-flakes, before one stain of 
earth had dimmed its original purity. 

Genius—the pride of genius—what is there in it, after all, to take 
the precedence of virtue? Why should we worship the hideousness 
of vice, although the glowing drapery of angel be gathered about it ? 
In the awful estimate of eternity, what is the fame of a Shakspeare to 
the beautiful humility of a heart sanctified by the approval of the 
Searcher of all bosoms? ‘The lowliest taster of the pure and living 
waters of religion is ‘‘ a better and wiser man,” than the deepest quaffer 
at the fount of Helicon; and the humble follower of that sublime phi- 
losophy of heaven, which the pride of the human heart accounteth fool- 
ishness, is greater and worthier than the skilled in human science, 
whose learning and glory only enable them—‘‘ Sapienter ad infernum 
descendere.”’ 


A NATICK TALE. 


Wueruer the following story is literally consistent with truth, or 
founded partly on fact and partly on fiction, or merely a production 
of fancy, I pretend not to decide. It is not inconsistent with the 
nature of things to suppose, that it may be either of the three. If the 
reader can be satisfied with nothing below the standard of the super- 
lative productions of Irving or Scott, he will do well to lay this aside 
immediately. If he can be gratified, in some good degree, with a 
‘plain unvarnished tale,” he is modestly invited to proceed to the 
perusal of it. 

The indefatigable, and, in many instances, successful labors of the 
apostolic Eliot, in civilizing and christianizing the Indians of Massa- 
chusetts, are very generally known and highly appreciated. He, in 
fact, adopted the only rational method for the accomplishing of his 
purpose. It was a favorite maxim with him, that ‘the savages must 
be in a good degree civilized, before they can be evangelized.” Hence 
he fed them at first with the sincere milk of the word, instead of such 
strong meat, as the most metaphysical mind can with difficulty digest. 
By collecting together a number of families in permanent habitations, 
by teaching them how to construct more comfortable dwellings, than 
those to which they had been accustomed, by instructing them in agri- 
culture, orcharding, and some of the most important of the mechanic 
arts, and by inducing them to understand and obey the more plain and 
practical precepts of the gospel, he made them feel that godliness is 
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profitable as it respects the life that now is, as well as in regard to the 
hope which it inspires of a happier life to come. 

By these means, under Divine Providence, in the course of a few 
years he had the satisfaction of seeing a number of ‘ praying towns,” 
inhabited by the children of the forest. The principal of these was 
Natick. Here the rude wigwam was succeeded by the decent framed 
house ; the apple-tree took place of the trees of the wood ; grain waved 
in the rays of the sun, where, not long before, stood a wilderness im- 
pervious to his beams, and domestic flocks and herds grazed in the 
open pastures, where but lately the wild beasts of the forest alone were 
wont to prowl for prey. A school for instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic was founded on the spot, where ignorance and indo- 
lence had recently reposed. Prayer, praise and thanksgiving were 
heard to ascend to the Father of all good, in the spirit of joyful hope, 
where, erewhile, the diabolical powcw was howled forth to the imag- 
inary father of evil, through a servile and soul-degrading fear. In the 
sacred though lowly chapel, the duties of Christianity were taught, and 
its holy rites administered, and many of the red men walked in its 
commandments and ordinances blameless. 

Such was the condition of this settlement, when a respectable En- 
glish family moved into it and fixed their residence among the abo- 
rigines. ‘he father and his sons were competently skilled in the trade 
of the carpenter, mason, smith, and cordwainer; the mother and 
daughters, in knitting, spinning, weaving, and making garments. In 
addition to these employments, this family cultivated a farm and 
managed a dairy. ‘They were of essential service in assisting the de- 
vout and philanthropic Eliot, not only by exhibiting before their red 
neighbors examples of piety, virtue, industry and economy, but by in- 
instructing them in the most necessary and useful arts. In church, in 
school, and in their daily occupations, they mingled with the natives 
on the footing of perfect equality. 

At this time there resided at this place a native, but little past the 
age of twenty years, whose form was of that manly beauty, for which 
the aboriginal Americans were so justly celebrated. He had been for 
a considerable time a pupil of Eliot and an inmate of his family. He 
had adopted the English costume and manners. In his person and 
dress he was remarkably neat and tasteful, and in his deportment 
graceful and prepossessing. He had studied, with considerable suc- 
cess, several of the liberal arts and sciences, was well instructed in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, and, as he gave abundant evidence 
that he had embraced this religion with his whole heart, Eliot was now 
employing him as a schoolmaster and occasional preacher among the 
lost sheep of his tribe. Civilization had not rendered him effeminate ; 
for he retained all his native vigor, and might justly be said to have 
gained the true object of education, that is, ‘ the possession of a sound 
mind in a sound body.’ In addition to his other qualifications he was 
skillful in the use of all the simples, known in his nation to be effica- 
cious in the cure of diseases; and was not unfrequently called upon 
as a physician, by the white people in the neighboring towns, as well 
as by those of his own color in the place of his nativity. 

Feeling unbounded gratitude towards Eliot, his spiritual guide and 
father, his friendship was very naturally extended to all the white 
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people, with whom he became acquainted. He very naturally felt a 
peculiar attachment to the only white family in his native village, 
whom he frequently visited ; and, in process of time, he very naturally 
felt for their eldest daughter, Lydia, about his own age, a somewhat 
more powerful passion than friendship. Nor is it wholly unnatural to 
suppose that Lydia, who seldom saw any young men of her own com- 
plexion, should at least respect the good qualities of one, whose skin 
was some shades darker than her own. In reality, both felt a growing 
attachment to each other, though both were sensible of the inexpedi- 
ency, if not impropriety, of cherishing it. 

The increasing mutual fondness of these young persons could not 
long escape the penetrating eye of Lydia’s anxious mother, who, to- 
gether with her father, reprimanded her severely, and took measures 
entirely to prevent in future the visits of Bran, which was the name of 
our hero. His parents also felt that natural aversion to intermar- 
riages, which is in a great degree prevalent among all nations, even of 
the same color; and they used their most strenuous exertions to direct 
the affections of their son to a more suitable object. 

What were the feelings, on this occasion, of the two lovers, (for so | 
may as well denominate them at once,) I leave the reader to imagine ; 
or, if he or she insists on a description of them, one may be found in 
almost any play, novel or romance, that is worth a perusal. I proceed 
with my narrative. 

In afew days Lydia was taken ill witha fever. An English physician 
was sent for, who came and prescribed, but without effect. Another 
was called in for consultation. Still she grew worse, and at length 
was declared past recovery. At this solemn period, the parents were 
advised to consult Bran, who had been frequently successful in difficult 
cases. In that state of desperation, in which a drowning man catches 
at a straw, her parents consented. He came and prescribed ; the fever 
speedily left her; and she gradually recovered her former state of 
health, strength and vivacity. 

Which had the greatest efficacy in her restoration, the company and 
conversation of the physician, or the simples, which he prescribed as 
medicine, I will not undertake to determine. Certain it is, that, during 
his visits he found an opportunity to declare his strong and unalterable 
affection for his patient, and she to declare that, as she owed her life 
to him, the remainder of it should be devoted to the promotion of his 
happiness. 

At this time King Philip’s war was raging, and the English inhabit- 
ants, being jealous that the “ praying Indians” would join their ene- 
mies, barbarously seized them, and hurried them down to an island in 
the harbor of Boston, where they were closely confined and carefully 
guarded. Bran, with a very few others, was permitted to remain at 
home, and assist in guarding the garrison of Lydia’s father; but her 
parents still persisting in their opposition to her tender regard for him, 
immediately on the restoration of her health, sent her to Medfield, to 
reside with her uncle and aunt, who had no children ; -hoping that, by 
uniting with those of her own nation only, her unhappy predilection 
would be overcome. Here her friends made use of every expedient 
they could devise, to induce her to transfer her affections. At one 
time they assailed her with the most serious expostulations ; at another 
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attacked her with sarcastic raillery. Among other things, such doggrel 
as the following was handed round among her young associates :— 

“ Fair Lydia thinks it right, 

Most closely to unite 

The red rose and the white.” 


** Sure Lydia would live on the cheapest plan, 

She asks nothing more than Indian Bran.” 
But all these exertions drew nothing from the unfortunate girl but 
sighs and tears. 

But a few days elapsed, ere another kind of trouble fell upon her 
and the rest of the inhabitants of that ill-fated town, in which she re- 
sided. At day-break they were roused from their slumbers by the tre- 
mendous war-whoop of the savage enemy; most of their buildings 
were reduced to ashes ; alarge number of the people were slaughtered ; 
and many were led captive into the wilderness. Among the latter 
were Lydia and her uncle and aunt. 

The news of this disaster reached Bran and his associates, in the 
course of the day, and he instantly resolved to rescue his beloved 
Lydia, or perish in the attempt. He disappeared from the garrison ; 
exchanged his English dress for the costume of the savage warrior; 
painted his face in the most terrific style; supplied himself with the 
best of arms and ammunition; and filled his pack with a plenty of pro- 
vision, not forgetting a purse of money and a large flask of occapee, 
the Indian name for rum, well knowing the power of both, either in 
savage or civilized society. ‘Thus provided, he steered immediately for 
the Wachuset, having learned from spies, some weeks before, that the 
general rendezvous of the enemy was in the neighborhood of that 
mountain. 

By rapid traveling the whole of the succeeding night, and till late in 
the afternoon of the following day, most of the way through a pathless 
wilderness, he began to ascend the Wachuset. Having arrived at such 
a height, as enabled him to overlook the surrounding country to a con- 
siderable extent, he halted to take a survey; and immediately discov- 
ered, at the distance of two or three miles, the smoke, high curling 
from the Indian encampment. He here seated himself upon a log, 
resolving to take some rest and refreshment, of which till now he had 
scarcely thought, since the commencement of his expedition. He 
watched and listened with intense anxiety. In less than half an hour 
he heard, at the distance of a mile or more from the camp, a most 
dismal funereal how! of hundreds of human voices, which was res- 
ponded by an innumerable multitude stationed in the reverberating 
forest. ‘This arose from the party just returned from Medfield, and 
was repeated as many times as they had lost warriors in the assault. 
To these horrible howlings succeeded the triumphant yells of the 
savages, according to the numbers they had butchered and brought 
away captive ; and these, too, were echoed from the rendezvous with 
astounding vociferation. 

By the time these hideous noises had subsided, night overspread the 
dense forest, and no objects were visible, excepting the gloomy light 
of the watch-fires, which dimly shone among the towering ever- 
greens. <A feast was speedily prepared with the spoils they had 
taken, and a large portion of the night was made hideous with noisy 
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riot and reveling. Bran now matured his plan of operation for the 
morning. He determined to use that treachery, which, by savages, is 
called stratagem, and, by civilized nations, policy in war. He resolved 
to appear among the enemy at sunrise, to declare himself a deadly foe 
to the white men, to enlist with those who desired their extermination, 
and to watch a favorable opportunity to desert with the object of his 
fondest affection. 

At dawn of day he moved towards the camp, and at sunrise pre- 
sented himself before it. The first object, that met his eye, was a 
lovely white female tied to a stake, surrounded with dry combustibles. 
At a short distance stood, spectators of the horrid scene, a group of 
despairing, heart-broken captives. Around, in smaller and larger cir- 
cles, the savages were dancing and shouting with the frenzied ferocity 
of demons. At the sight of Bran all became instantly still and silent. 
A chief approached and conducted him within the inmost circle of 
warriors, in the centre of which the wretched victim was bound to the 
stake, ready to be sacrificed by lingering tortures to relentless cruelty. 
The victim was Lydia. Bran instantly knew her ; but he was so dis- 
guised by dress and painting, that it was impossible for her to recog- 
nize him. As far as in his power he concealed and suppressed his 
agonizing sensations, and addressed the warrior chiefs, in their own 
language, to the following effect :-— 

Brotners—I have been deceived. I thought the white men the children of 
the great and good spirit; but I have found them to be the spawn of Hobomok. 
Their religion is made of good words and bad deeds. They say they love In- 
dians; but they only covet the lands of Indians. I and all my tribe have been 
friends of white men; we are now their foes. The white men have made pris- 
oners of my father, mother, brothers, sisters, friends. { hunger after revenge. 
1 thirst for white men’s blood. I take hold of the same tomahawk with you. 

Brothers—! know that young woman at the stake. Give her up to me. Let 
me be her torturer. Let her blood in part allay the burning thirst, that is con- 
suming my vitals. I know some of the other captives. Let me torture them. 
It will increase their torment to know that it is inflicted by me. 

Brothers—l have done. My heartis yours already. Will you accept my hand 
to help you to annihilate the white men ? 

This talk was received with loud shouts of approbation, and Bran 
was adopted asa chief. Lydia was given up to his disposal. While 
he was releasing her from the stake, he informed her who he was, 
what was his object, and how she must conduct herself. He told her 
he must appear to treat her with severity, in presence of the Indians, 
and that she must quietly subinit, the better to conceal their intention 
to desert. Having unbound her, he carried her fainting to a wigwam, 
which was appropriated to his use, spread his blanket on the ground, 
placed her upon it and administered cordials and other refreshments, 
which he had brought with him, and which soon revived her. He 
now learned that the cause of her sentence to the torture was her en- 
deavoring to escape from captivity ; and that the rest of the prisoners 
were forced to be spectators of the sacrifice, to deter them from a sim- 
ilar attempt. 

Bran’s next object was to get Lydia’s uncle and aunt into his pos- 
session. For this purpose, he invited to his wigwam the three Indians, 
who captured Lydia and her relatives, and consequently claimed them 
as their property. Here, after telling them, in her hearing, how he 
meant to torture her and her relations, if he could gain possession of 
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them, he made a handsome present in money to her late master, and 
the still more grateful donation of a generous dram of occapee ; offer- 
ing, at the same time, to trade with the other two on the same condi- 
tions. His proposal was eagerly accepted, and the captives delivered 
into his custody. He would gladly have purchased more of them, but 
feared that, by attempting too much, he should meet with a disastrous 
disappointment. 

The three Indians having retired, well satisfied with his treatment of 
themselves and the prisoners, he gave the latter brief directions how 
to behave, and then invited the principal chiefs to a council of war. 
He told them, that the white men knew where they were, and that on 
the next day a numerous and powerful army would attack them. He 
advised them, therefore, to send off, towards Connecticut river, the old 
men, women, and children, and that the stout and brave warriors 
should remain where they now were, to give the Englishmen battle. 
His plan was approved, and preparations immediately made to carry it 
into execution. 

It was proposed that small guards should be placed on all sides of 
the camp, and that the main body should sleep on their arms. As 
Bran’s wigwam was one of the outermost, and barricaded with logs, it 
was designated as one of the guard-houses, and his company was 
appointed as one of the guards. At dark, Bran planted his sentinels, 
in a line with the guard-house, on each side of it, at a considerable 
distance from it and from each other, promising to relieve them at mid- 
night, by those, who were to sleep at his quarters till that time. A 
death-like silence now prevailed throughout the camp, when Bran drew 
forth his flask of occapee, having previously infused into it a strong 
decoction of soporific herbs, and treated his joyous soldiers to a 
dram, which speedily laid them asleep for the night. They might 
now have easily destroyed the sleeping foemen; but, knowing that 
their death would be avenged by the destruction of at least an equal 
number of their captive countrymen, they permitted them to sleep un- 
molested. 

The desired hour of escape had now arrived. No time was lost. 
Bran slung his pack, replenished with provisions, and seized his trusty 
rifle. ‘The uncle did the same with the best supplied pack and the 
best rifle and accoutrements, belonging to the Indians. ‘The aunt and 
niece took each a brace of pistols and suitable ammunition, which the 
Indians had recently plundered from the English. Bran moved for- 
ward, Lydia and her aunt followed rank entire, and her uncle brought 
up the rear. ‘Their homeward march was rapid, being quickened by 
the most animating hope and most appalling fear. 

Daylight found them among the ruins of Lancaster. Here they se- 
creted themselves among the rubbish in the cellar of a house, that had 
been demolished, with most of the buildings in that town, but a few 
weeks before. As it happened, however, their fear of being pursued 
was groundless ; for so soon as the Indians discovered that Bran had 
deserted with his white associates, and that their companions in arms 
were in a sleep, from which they could not rouse them, they were 
struck with a panic. ‘They concluded that he was a sorcerer, and 
that it would be vain to pursue him. Fearing also that an English 
army might be on the way to meet them, they hastily decamped, leav- 
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ing the sleeping guard, should they ever chance to wake, to follow 
them and explain the mystery of their enchantment. 

Bran and his companions lay concealed the whole of the day, and 
at night set forward with renewed vigor and alacrity. ‘They traveled 
all night; and the next morning the sun rose upon them in the hospit- 
able township of Concord. ‘The worthy inhabitants of this place wel- 
comed them with hearty congratulations, and furnished them with 
horses and an escort for the remainder of their journey. About noon 
the parents of Lydia had the inexpressible happiness of embracing 
their daughter, and brother and sister, and of most heartily thanking 
their deliverer ; who, having scoured the paint from his countenance, 
appeared about as light-colored and comely, in their eyes, as many of 
their own sun-burnt countrymen. He now demanded the release of 
the “‘ praying Indians” from their cruel confinement, declaring that 
they were all as ready as himself to be serviceable to the English ; and, 
by the kind co-operation of Eliot and Gookin, they were soon restored 
to their former dwellings. 

The reader, especially the youthful reader, is, no doubt, anxious to 
know if this second Othello was finally married to the Desdemona, 
whom he had twice rescued from the very jaws of death. He was— 
and by “‘ that holy man of God, the apostle Eliot ;” and, in so far as 
my information extends, they lived and died as virtuously, piously and 
happily, as most married couples, whose complexion is the same. B. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED MILITIA OFFICER. 
NO. IV. 

Ar the age of twenty-seven, I found myself elevated to the rank of 
colonel of the Applesbury regiment, an event, with the mention of 
which my last number closes. This station had long been the chief 
object of my ambition, and nown whe I had attained it, I began to look 
back, and count the cost. 

In the first place, my paternal inheritance was quite expended,— 
the last hundred dollars of it being devoted to the purchase of my new 
uniform. 

In the second place, I was quite disqualified for the peaceful, civic 
profession in which I had been educated ; and, instead of writs, pleas, 
demurrers, and the other quiet technicalities of the law, my mind ran 
entirely upon guns, drums, trumpets, and military musters. 

In the third place,—and what I felt more than all,—I was a disap- 
pointed lover; I had seen the mistress of my affections, snatched from 
my arms by a withered old bachelor,—and all because I had loved my 
country and its service better than myself. 

In the fourth place, (for I have vowed to conceal’ nothing; but in 
that spirit of devotedness to the good of my fellow citizens, which has 
distinguished all my conduct, to make a full confession,) I had unfor- 
tunately contracted a habit of drinking, which made daily inroads on 
my constitution and my character. In these days of temperance so- 
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cieties, this will no doubt be regarded as a heavy item in the account. 
At that time, it was less thought of, since it was the universal custom, 
in all regiments of the militia, with which I had any acquaintance, for 
the officers, on every muster day, to get gloriously drunk in their 
country’s service. 

So stood one side of my account current with the world and the 
militia. On summing it up, [ thought then, and I think now, that the 
amount was sufficiently serious. But, to counterbalance it, there stood 
arrayed, on the other side, the following items :— 

First, Military Glory ! 

It deserves a line by itseli—Muarary Grory! The unwarlike, 
unambitious reader may cry, Fudge! but, for all that, there is some- 
thing in it. Something, I cannot tell what; but something that will 
induce a man to relinquish all other of life’s pursuits and pleasures ; 
something that absorbs the soul, and makes one insensible of pain, of 
mortification, of poverty, of disgrace ; something, the recollection of 
which, consoles me even in an almshouse, and makes my heart swell 
with the remembrance of former delights ! 

Secondly, The pleasure of wearing a blue uniform flushed with red, 
riding on horse-back at the head of a regiment, and being much ad- 
mired, as Spenser expresses it, 

Of fools, women and boys,— 


the gaping crowd, who follow in every great man’s train. 

Thirdly, The noble consciousness of serving my country. 

These three considerations, at that time, seemed to me sufficient to 
raise a heavy balance in favor of the militia. I have often reconsidered 
the matter, especially since my retirement to this, my present asylum ; 
and, though I must confess, that I have sometimes had my misgivings, 
(as who has not?) yet, on the most settled and serious estimate of the 
matter, I am satisfied, I was right,—satisfied that, when 1 commenced 
my career as colonel, | was vastly in debt to the militia; and my in- 
debtedness to it has since gone on every day increasing. 

It is not my intention to write the military history of the common- 
wealth; I therefore shall not enter into details of my achievements as 
a colonel. I have desired rather, for the benefit of the young aspirant 
after military renown, to show the steps by which I obtained a prefer- 
ment so honorable to myself, and so useful to my country; the deeds 
which rendered that preferment so honorable on the one hand, and so 
useful on the other, I shall leave to be recorded by other pens. 

Let me observe, however, that the meridian glory of my military 
career corresponded exactly with the era of the last war, and that, 
beside my ever-to-be-remembered deeds of valor at fall reviews, and 
spring inspections, I attained immortal renown in that famous cam- 
paign on Boston Common, in which the Massachusetts militia so en- 
tirely routed the British fleet, which was cruising off the harbor. At 
this eventful period, my well-known vigor and activity caused my ser- 
vices to be in the greatest demand, and I was continually passing from 
one corner of the state to the other, on military duty. By way of 
specimen of my wonderful courage and success, I shall take the liberty 
of briefly describing a single incident in my career, which, at the time, 
made a great noise, and was thought to be, on the whole, the most 
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honorable to the militia, of any thing that happened in the course of 
the war. 

I was stationed, with three or four companies under my command, 
to protect a considerable town on the sea-coast, against the insults of 
the enemy’s fleet. On a point of land, projecting into the sea, was a 
considerable fort, built with much art, and every way admirably fitted 
for service, except that it had no guns in it. However, in the centre 
of the fort was a watch-house, where a corporal’s guard was stationed, 
my head-quarters being in the town, about half a mile distant. 

One very dark, rainy night, when every thing was still in the town, 
and the corporal and his guard,—like prudent men, as they were,—slept 
quietly under cover of the guard-house, one of the enemy’s cruisers, 
which lay some three miles distant in the offing, sent a boat’s crew 
ashore, to attack the fort. ‘They reached the beach at the foot of the 
little promontory on which our fortifications had been thrown up, and, 
under protection of the darkness, they scaled the walls of the fort, 
made the corporal and his guard prisoners, and set fire to the watch- 
house. As the fort had no guns, they were not able to fire upon the 
town; such is the wisdom of placing no armament in those fortifica- 
tions which are intrusted to the militia! Indeed, so great is the fer- 
tility of their resources, and the greatness of their courage, that, on 
most occasions, they do better without arms than with them; and I 
have often thought that the muskets they carry might be laid aside 
as quite uselesss. But this is a digression. 

Like a wise and vigilant commander, I happened that night, just as 
the watch-house blazed up, to be looking out of my chamber window, 
being kept awake, by a very severe tooth-ache; and, I no sooner saw 
the light, than, guessing what might be the matter, I sprung out of bed, 
and bawling at the top of my voice, soon raised the whole household. 
They commenced bawling, also, and soon raised the whole town. 
Lights began to dance from window to window, the church bell began 
to ring, the children to cry, the dogs to bark, the pigs to squeal, and 
the huge uproar soon reached the ears of the enemy in the fort, and 
suggested to them the wisdom of retreat. 

Accordingly, they hastened to embark, and before I could get a ser- 
geant and ten men equipped for action, the enemy were two hundred 
yards from the shore, rowing with might and main, for the ship. Not 
content, however, with escaping, and expecting, I suppose, that a 
single cannon shot would drive all the militia out of the town, and 
cause even the valiant heart of Colonel Burdock himself to quake 
within him, they pointed a gun which was fixed in the centre of their 
boat, either at the church bell, or at the colonel’s quarters; as the 
world has generally supposed, at the former, but as I have always be- 
lieved, at the latter. 

But whatever they aimed at, the rebound of the gun was so forci- 
ble, as to beat a plank from the bottom of the boat, which filled with 
water, and sunk immediately. 


Rari apparent nantes in gurgite vasto. 
Some sunk, some swam, some caught at oars and seats, and floated as 


they could. ‘The town’s people launched their boats immediately, and 
picking up the swimming rascals, delivered them over to the military 
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authority ; and these prisoners, eaptured by the valor of the militia, 
were next day marched off to Boston, with great ceremony. The cor- 
poral and his guard had been picked up among the rest, and were re- 
stored to the embraces of their companions in arms; and the skill 
and courage, with which I had repelled the danger that threatened us, 
were the theme of universal conversation. At low water, the enemy’s 
gun was fished up from the bottom, and is preserved to this day, in 
eternal remembrance of the thing. I have lately understood that it is 
the intention of the governor to have a suitable inscription engraved 
upon it. 

While the war lasted, being in the pay of the government, I did 
very well; but at the return of peace, I began to feel the conse- 
quences of the derangement of my private affairs. I was harassed 
by duns and constables, sued, imprisoned, and sworn out of gaol. My 
heart swells with emotion at the thought of my abasement ; the truth, 
however, must be told ; but it shall be as briefly as possible. Dunned, 
sued, imprisoned, even the consciousness of my military glory some- 
times failed to support me, and I sought consolation in the bottle. 
Things went on from bad to worse, till, at last, I was obliged to resign 
my colonel’s commission. I sunk gradually into obscurity, but still 
retained my love for military affairs ; and when, at last I could do no 
better, I was content to swab out the artillery of the regiment I had 
once commanded. 

Of late years, I have found a refuge in the Applebury almshouse. 
My employment is picking oakum ; for the bruises received by some 
twenty falls from my horse, in the course of my military career, have 
incapacitated me for any more active labor ; circumstances have com- 
pelled me to purge and live cleanly ; I solace my leisure hours with 
meditations on military glory, and the vanity of earthly things; and, 
having lived a soldier, I hope to die a philosopher. 

Be.LLeRoru0Nn Burpock. 


WALKING. 


Tue English are the handsomest race of men on earth, only 
because they walk more than any other people. Man is a traveling 
animal, and a state of rest is unnatural ; he outrages nature and pro- 
propriety when he rides, having been created to walk. The first 
inventor of wheels might have been better employed ; he has filled the 
civilized world with indolence and disease. ‘There are more strange 
vehicles than can be classed or named. ‘The greatest mechanical 
geniuses of the age study only to promote locomotion by means of 
railways, Macadam roads and velocipedes. They are, like lovers, 
bent upon annihilating time and space. Had Archimedes lived now, 
he would have studied not to move the world, but to propel a rail-road 
car. The velocipede is the least objectionable of all vehicles ; it has 
a sort of ostrich gait, neither walking nor yet riding. The body rests, 
but the feet move. 

I suppose that, after man fell, one of his first propensities was to catch 
a horse and ride. Cain, probably, had an aversion to walking. Na- 
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tionally, the best riders are the most barbarous people. ‘The Turk, 
who seldom walks across the street, and who ties his beautiful wife in 
a sack and throws her into the Bosphorus, is more at home in the sad- 
dle than on the cushion. I was an early walker ; while a mere boy 1 
used to walk eight miles to school ; and | remember with pride, that, in 
my sports, | never bestrode a twig, to beguile the way by the imagina- 
tion of a ride. When I was a young man I lacked something to do, 
like Hotspur ; so, | rose one morning early, and followed the sun west- 
ward. ‘This was at Philadelphia, and I carried a small gun over the 
mountains. I had ten dollars, and a draft on Marietta, for all the rest 
of my wealth, which was something less than fifty dollars more. I 
was so prudent at the green age of nineteen, that | insured against 
my own prodigality, by traveling with the draft instead of the money ; 
well knowing, that what I had not I could not spend. But, like 
other younkers, I forgot the future, and loitered along by the green 
meadows, the waving woods and falling waters, till I had exhausted 
my funds at the foot of the Alleghany mountains. ‘Then I roasted 
pigeons, squirrels, and other game. I lodged wherever I could make 
it convenient. Once I sleptin a sheepfold, by the side of the bleaters, 
and had I but had a large knife, I might have supped upon mutton, 
for I had become tired of game. Atthe Juniata | found an over- 
hanging shelf of rock, which I spread with leaves and boughs, after L 
had built a little parapet near the river, lest in a disturbed slumber | 
should roll over the precipice. ‘The roar of waters was a lullaby, and 
I was above the reach of the spray. The water-spirits held a meeting 
that night; 1 assuredly heard shouts and voices from below, mingled 
with the tumult of the fall. On the next night I lodged, much to my 
mind, upon clean straw, with a bag of wheat for a bolster. ‘To be sure, 
lL was somewhat tickled about the face, like Bottom; but I drew the 
straw around me with a feeling of comfort and independence. At 
midnight | was roused by a rustling in it, and, raising my body 
suddenly, I beheld a huge black dog standing within a yard of 
me ; luckily, his fright was greater than mine; he emitted a half 
smothered yelp, like the cur in Christabelle, and was off in an in- 
stant to the top of a hill, where he sat baying the moon till the old 
cock crowed trom the great beam. Doubtless a dog is accessible to 
superstitious fears, like a man. What is known, man and beast can 
grapple with; but the unknown is too dreadful. The imagination 
creates more monsters than ever nature made. In a few days I be- 
came tired of this sylvan life, and longed for knives and forks, and 
napkins, and drew from my pocket for the fiftieth time, an old Savan- 
nah bank bill, which seemed but an unpromising subject for such 
distant circulation. [ would have sold all my interest in it for a tenth 
of its nominal value. However, | walked boldly into the Independ- 
ent Harrisburgh Wagoner’s Rest, under the Laurel Ridge, and 
called for the ‘‘ Farmer’s Fare,” which was promised to travelers on 
the sign. The landlady set before me, a beef-bone, a rhind of pork, 
two cold potatoes, and a bowl! of butter-milk. Luxury is comparative, 
and my fare had lately been so indifferent that I enjoyed this ban- 
quet. I offered the Georgia scrip with the more confidence, thinking 
that the publican could not much object to the money, if I should for- 
bear to speak in dispraise of the dinner. As bold measures are best 
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among strangers, | even asked him if he had not overcharged me : 
“Sir,” said he, ‘‘ for a snatch we charge a fippenny bit, and | can’t 
afford a dinner like that for a cent less than eleven pence.” I told 
him it was dear, but that I would be satisfied if he would give me 
silver in change, for I feared that he also had some Savanna bills ; 
whereupon he counted out nine dollars and eighty-seven cents in cur- 
rent coin. I could now afford to linger for a week among the moun- 
tains, and I visited many spots of great freshness and beauty. 

The Alleghany mountains are singular ridges, running parallel, with 
wide valleys or glades between them. ‘They have few pinnacles or 
cliffs ; but they are generally rounded. ‘The views, however, are often 
very beautiful. The ridges are covered with noble forests, and the 
valleys are cultivated and watered with streams. On the side of the 
mountain the glades are open to the eye till lost in distance, and 
other blue ridges of the mountains are seen beyond. ‘The forests here, 
and in the west, are unequaled on the earth. In the east, there is 
more gorgeous vegetation, and more profusion of flowers. But a for- 
est in the east is a tangled jungle, the lurking place of serpents and 
beasts of prey, and the region of miasma. In the west, no tiger 
prowls, no serpent coils itself around the branches, no noisome vapor 
strikes with disease and death. ‘The huge trunks of trees stand so 
near that the branches and tops interlock and exclude the sun. ‘There 
is no underbrush or grass. ‘The noiseless step falls upon the moist 
decaying leaf, and the solitude is unshaken but by the dashing of a 
rivulet or the distant sound of the wind waving the tree tops. This 
describes but the commencement of a peregrination, which in four 
months I extended twelve hundred miles, and may hereafter de- 


scribe. G. W. 


THE COMET AND THE CHOLERA. 
\ LETTER TO THE EDITORS ON POPULAR EXCITEMENT 


ilow easily mankind are gulled! How slight are the causes which 
often sutlice to throw the public mto a fever! Who, that has lived in 
Massachusetts for the last six months, can wonder at the popular 
delirium caused by the Rev. Titus Oates, or the executions at Salem, 
for which our beloved “ Bay State’’ yet blusheth? Me seemeth, that 
there must be a bump on the human noddle, not yet discovered by 
phrenologists, which should be called the organ of morbid admirative- 
ness. It cannot be denied that the lords of creation are naturally 
prone to gloat on whatever is strange, monstrous, wicked, and horrible. 
A man shall pass through Washingion-street with a head upon his 
shoulders, a handsome head, with its full complement of organs, and 
no one will look at him twice ; but let a being appear with two heads, 
though it be but a swine, and man and boy run to see. A man with 
along beard, nay, a fellow without a nose, shall attract universal 
attention. ‘There are, perhaps, a hundred good men in Boston, whom 
no one esteems objects of curiosity; but thousands leit their homes 
uid traveled scores of miles to enjoy the dyimg agonies of the monster 
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Mina. To sum up the case, less is said of Daniel Webster and John 
Marshall, who are growing gray in the exercise of the noblest func- 
tions of humanity, than of some who hold clerkships in certain depart- 
ments, to whom the inditing of political paragraphs has proved, liter- 
ally, bed, board, washing and lodging. 

I have a passion for botany, and am wont, in the spring, to plant 
flower-seeds in all the land I can call my own,—a possession which may 
easily be measured with a yard-stick. This year, my seeds rotted in 
the ground. ‘“ Bless your heart,” cried a neighbor, to whom I men- 
tioned the circumstance, ‘‘ how could you expect warm weather when 
a comet is coming 2” 

He had hardly done speaking, when up came another neighbor, and 
desired to purchase a privilege in my tomb. He was anxious to provide 
himself a place of sepulchre forthwith, before the comet should have 
raised the price of the article. As he is aman, whose company, in 
any place, is creditable to his friends, | did not hesitate to accommo- 
date him. 

About noon, I received a letter from a country correspondent, who 
had, a few days before, nearly gotten a hard bargain out of me. Ex- 
pecting to find an acceptance of the terms I had foolishly offered, I 
opened the epistle, and, to my great relief, read as follows, verbatim. 

Estimed Friend. iam sorra that I cant take the moskowaydo Sugers marked 
S Tasi like to done—allso the Kaupha—my wife and my wif’s muther thinks its 
no Use to deel til the Comeat cums Along. they says the Hotness will sour the 
bere so shant want that Lott nither. ifthe Thing cums sune they thinks i shant 
be Abel to sell half the artikels. iam deer sur your Umbel servant Sinseerly 

Naruaniet Notion. 

The next morning my little Tom returned, weeping, from his out- 
ward-bound voyage to school. Aunt Croaker, he said, had told him 
that there was a fellow round the corner with fiery horns, and a pro- 
digious tail. ‘This dangerous fellow’s name was Comet. I was 
obliged to convey the child to the seminary, for there are no schools 
now, and at night he spoke of Mr. Comet in his dreams. 

When I accused my milk-man of watering his milk, he threw the 
blame on the comet. My butcher sold me a tough steak, and pleaded 
in excuse that the “ hairy meteor” had put back the grass, so that good 
beef could not reasonably be expected. ‘These arguments were not to 
be disputed, so that I have since lived chiefly on fishes, and paid clean 
silver for dirty water. 

Two or three of my acquaintances have insured their lives, and a 
great many have made their wills. I have been advised to do the 
same ; but I do not feel disposed to do so. It is my firm resolution to 
rely on Providence, as I have always done. Moreover, I am told by 
some who are better acquainted with astronomy than myself, that the 
eccentric spheroid will come no nigher to us than some hundreds of 
milhons of miles. They say, too, that the worst it can do, is to knock 
off one of the celestial bull’s horns, and that its consistence is not 
thicker than hasty-pudding. Therefore, though the comet is said to 
be scalding hot, I donot think that the steam can reach us ; and as for 
the bull, I care not what happens to him. I have had a mortal aver- 
sion to all bulls, ever since I was chased by one in my eleventh year. 

There is small reason, as the press is now conducted, to give cre- 
dence to what the newspapers say. However, when they all agree in 
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stating any particular fact, I think we may believe them. At the time 
I write, (July 3d) they concur in affirming that the Union is in dan- 
ger. A friend of mine, who has but lately returned from the south, 
tells me that the mob tore the coat from his back, because it had paid 
duties. They told him that they were resolved to nullify, and would 
“hoe their own row” in spite of all the Yankee pedlars in creation ; 
nay, they would see him ———— before they would ever be caught 
eating a salted fish. This happened somewhere in South-Carolina. 
So it seems that there is a popular excitement at the south, too. Still 
I do not believe that the Southrons will ever nullify. They are aware 
that Bunker’s Hill stands just where it did sixty years ago. Never- 
theless, their threats have created no small anxiety. 

Then came a report of bloody war on the frontier of Illinois. The 
Saques and Foxes had broken a treaty, and fallen upon the borderers, 
eight thousand strong, though the two united tribes cannot muster 
over a thousand effective men, and it is not pretended that more than 
half of them have taken up arms. I speak advisedly. ‘Two thousand 
friendly Menomenies, it is said, are ready to join the United States 
troops against the Saques and Foxes. Now, the Menomenies cannot 
muster more than two hundred warriors, and, therefore, cannot lend us 
two thousand. Moreover, the treaty which the hostile Saques and 
Foxes have broken, was urged on them by indirect compulsion: ergo, 
they are not much in the wrong. No fair treaty has been made with 
Indians, for lands, since the administration of Washington ; and it is 
time that we should find that we cannot always trample on the weak 
with impunity. However, the Saques and Foxes will be put down, 
ultimately ; but, my life on it, it will be found that the eight thousand 
stated to be in the field, will be found to be no more than five hundred, 
if somany. So much for the western popular excitement. 

Then came the Philadelphia Fencibles. Their visit was announced 
a month beforehand. One of our Boston companies had set the ex- 
ample of a grand unmilitary ‘“ spunging expedition,” as Johnston calls 
it, and the Philadelphians had a right to hospitality in return. So far, 
was so good ; but our southern invincibles were received with as much 
pomp and parade, as if they had come to deliver us from the burthens of 
the ‘‘ accursed tariff.’ Lafayette was not more cordially greeted. They 
came as far as Roxbury by steam-boat and stage-coach, as soldiers 
should do, and thence strolled, (1 cannot conscientiously say that they 
marched) into the city on foot. Cannons exploded, drums beat, flags 
were hoisted, and a Boston company, clad in a “ bran new” uniform, 
made expressly for the occasion, turned out to receive them. Even 
the brigadier-general and his suite joined the escort. ‘Then did babes 
and women shed tears of delight. ‘Then did shopkeepers and the 
apprentices of shopkeepers, and eke all the friends of that ‘‘ great arm 
of our national defence,” the militia, stare and gape. My son played 
truant, for which I “ tickled his catastrophe ;”’ and my shop-boy deserted 
his post behind the counter, leaving the door open, to see the frolic. 
Some ‘ clever fellow,” or fellows, took advantage of his delinquency to 
examine and empty the till. I forgive him or them, for he or they 
was or were better employed than his or their neighbors. My wife 
dragged me forth to see the show. The crowd, and heat, and 
dust, made my head ache, and I believe that I should have fainted 
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under the rays of military glory, had I not had the good fortune to 
secure a place in a second story. I saw the procession—“ visions of 
Folly, spare my aching sight!” I served in my youth, and can there- 
fore speak of this matter understandingly. Infantry on horseback, 
with side arms, or at least, the sheaths! ‘Those on foot, that is, the 
Philadelphia company, and that in “ bran new” uniform, marched well 
enough, but for the rest—what will the militia come to! Each cava- 
lier demonstrated his bodily vigor before the ladies, by an incessant 
flapping of the elbows. I expected every moment to hear the officers 
at least crow. Each held his body bent to a semicircle ; some reached 
desperately at their stirrups; the knees of others threatened bloody 
war with their chins. My stomach ached to see them. They only 
wanted bells to their caps. It made my heart sick to see how ridicu- 
lous, good, sober citizens could make themselves. If they had separ- 
ated in pairs, and knuckled down at marbles on the side-walks, they 
would have less stirred my pity. I could have forgiven little children 
for playing sojer; but men! I cannot trust myself to say any thing 
more. For a week, boys could hardly be gotten to school, or appren- 
tices to work. It has been computed that this popular militia excite- 
ment cost the city fifty thousand dollars worth of time and labor. 
Cheap, as a broom ! 

But the Cuotera—the Cholera—O the Cholera! Every one has 
his brain, and his abdomen, and his mouth full ef cholera. The chol- 
era is about to decimate us. Every one inquires, What we shall do 
to be saved from the cholera? Reason replies, in the words of inspi- 
ration, ‘ Do thyself no harm’ by anticipations of trouble and evil, 
which may never come. Let reason, that beacon light which seldom 
leads astray, guide your steps. Live soberly, temperately, cleanly. 
Be charitable to the poor, and attentive to the sick. Hope all things, 
endure all things, and leave the result to Providence. 

Undoubtedly this dreadful and dreaded spirit is on its way towards 
us ; but we may accelerate its arrival. ‘The faculty agree that terror 
lends it wings. It will not, probably, visit us with even its usual se- 
verity. Boston is peculiarly happy in its airy location, and the cir- 
cumstances and habits of her citizens. New-York, it is likely, will 
suffer more. Her population are more closely packed, she has more 
absolutely wretched denizens; and, in a panic similar to that which 
now prevails, she, last year, mercilessly destroyed her scavengers, the 
dogs. ‘These animals, so superior in usefulness, in intelligence, and 
in all the moral virtues to the ruflians who butchered them, would have 
saved hundreds, by removing the filth which will now generate chol- 
era. It would be a large allowance to suppose that they would have 
bitten three persons unto death. By killing them, New-York has 
struck a balance against herself. 

I am heartily glad to find that buildings have been set apart for hos- 
pitals in different parts of the city. There were some, who, when 
sanative measures were first suggested, would have had but one, which 
they would have placed in the most remote part of South-Boston. 
Luckily, this opinion did not prevail. According to the best authori- 
ties, the crisis of cholera arrives very soon after its access ; in most 
instances, within an hour. If, therefore, there were but one remote 
hospital, nine paticuts out of ten would die betore they could be con- 
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veyed to it. Such a regulation would have been a sentence of death 
to the poor. 

Especially do I hope, that, if the cholera reaches us, the city 
authorities will not permit the water to be drained from the Back bay, 
in any case. ‘To open the flood-gates would be to expose the south part 
of the city to the exhalations of dock-mud and the marshes, which are 
bad enough already. I live nearthe Back bay. There are a great many 
boys in my neighborhood, whose supreme delight it has long been to 
witness the aquatic spasmodic convulsions of drowning cats and dogs. 
A score of these animals are at this moment anchored within a hun- 
dred yards of my house, and when the water is out, the breeze by no 
means resembles an “ air from heaven.’ Our health officers would 
do well to nose this nuisance, and keep the water in. The body of it 
is too large to admit of stagnation. 

Would it not be well to erect pillories for the punishment of such 
editors as fill their columns with unfounded rumors of pestilence, 
thereby killing some with fright, and making others wish for death ? 
Would it not be well to compel every quack, whether in petticoats or 
inexpressibies, to swallow every dose he or she may prescribe to others ? 

There be many opinions respecting cholera. Peter Plum has heard 
and believes, that it only attacks the poor, on whose lives he sets little 
or no value. He, therefore, eats turtle soup, and is confident that he 
shall escape. 

Tim Tipple has heard that brandy is the “‘ sovereign’st thing on earth” 
in spasmodic disorders. He likes the idea passing well. He was for- 
merly wont to drink five drams per diem, but now he swallows fifteen. 

Many have great faith in humiliation and fasting, though cholera is 
said to effect immediate entrance into empty stomachs. Schoolmasters 
and schoolboys are generally of this belief. 

Apothecaries, who have a stock of camphor and opium on hand, 
generally consider the cholera a dispensation of Providence, which 
ought to be thankfully received. 

Our board of physicians have recommended a clear conscience as a 
preventive. Some who do not know the meaning of the word, and 
others who have disposed of the thing, laugh at the prescription. 

Many, who think that Africa is the native country of American- 
born blacks, hope that the cholera will effect their favorite project of 
removing the above-named people. Doubtless it would save them 
much trouble and expense. They contend that the negroes are born 
heirs to suffering, and, therefore, their wishes are in accordance with 
humanity. 

Philip Pauper is a strenuous advocate for the ‘ Social System.” 
He hopes that a great deal of property will soon be without an owner, 
and that he shall get a share. 

Frank Fidget declares, that if the cholera passes Boston without 
calling, he shall be grievously disappointed. He will, in that case, he 
says, have fretted himself almost to death for nothing. It almost 
broke his heart to hear that the tariff bill had passed the House of 
Representatives, for he has been prophesying a dissolution of the 
union any time in the last fifteen years. 

My maiden aunt Prue believes that the cholera will never be such 
an atheist as to attack the clergy. She even cherishes the hope that 
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the order of sanctity will protect all females who belong to the church, 
As for the men, she cares not what becomes of them, for they have 
neglected her. 

Many children who have rich parents, and many married people who 
have disagreeable partners, think that the prospects of our country 
were never so brilliant as now. 

T’o conclude seriously, the fiend is not so insatiable as he is gener- 
ally supposed to be. ‘There was, indeed, a great mortality in Quebec. 
The papers tell usthe reason. We have it on good authority, that five 
thousand emigrants landed in that city in one week, destitute, and 
almost naked. They lodged on the bare ground, and ate little. New 
potato whisky was their drink, and their food, if they had any, was 
mean and scanty. Was it wonderful that many perished ? 

Opiates are prescribed in all spasmodic disorders, and especially in 
cases of cholera. Physicians vary the doses according to the constitu- 
tion of the patient. 1 have seen a robust man swallow a hundred and 
eighty drops of laudanum, without relief, in a case of ordinary cholic. 
When the like happens, the doses are repeated till the pain ceases, or 
the patient can bear no more. However, opium is a dangerous drug, 
and our excellent physicians, (may Heaven preserve them!) did wisely 
in prescribing but fifty drops of laudanum, as a general rule. 

After all, no person of regular habits has much cause for alarm. 
Steel and gunpowder destroyed more lives in the battle of Bridge- 
water, than the cholera has done in the city of Europe, where its rava- 
ges were greatest, the number of persons exposed in each case being 
considered. Few men quail at the prospect of a battke—why should 
they fear the cholera more ? X. 


NEW-YORK. 


Men confound truth by comparing dissimilar things, between which 
there can be no comparison. Who can settle the relative station of 
Galileo and Dante? both, perhaps, equally great, but so unlike each 
other, that Plutarch himself could never have forced them into a par- 
allel. ‘Thus men err in comparing the metropolis of New-England and 
that of New-York, and in undervaluing one because it has no re- 
semblance to the other. ‘They are as little alike as Fluellen’s Mon- 
mouth, and Macedon. 

New-York is the only cosmopolitan city in the country ; all the rest 
are peculiar, or have some local mark. It is a collection of all nations, 
and the natives have formed their character upona broad scale. Let a 
traveler be carried blindfolded to Mexico, Naples, or Seville, and when 
the bandage is removed, he can tell at a glance, where he is. Not so 
can he at New-York. He would see that he is in a great commer- 
cial mart; but whether it is Liverpool, Hamburg, or Marseilles, he 
could not tell from any local characteristics of the people. 

Every thing, directly or remotely connected with New-York, is on a 
scale of grandeur. Art has done much; but nature, more. The 
noble river that lays its tribute at the feet of Manhattan, is, perhaps, 
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unrivaled onthe earth. The Mississippi rolls, to a far greater distance, a 
deep current of turbid waters, hardly restrained within low and uncul- 
tivated banks: the Rhine, the great highway of nations, has its cities, 
vineyards, and castled craggs: the Nile sheds fertility over barren 
lands, and renders fruitful that, which, without it, would not be habitable ; 
but none of these streams, each of which has been called the Father 
of Waters, can show, upon its banks or on its surface, such lively or 
wild assemblages of busy towns, cultivated fields, countless fleets, cliffs 
and mountains, as are forever impressed upon the memory of the trav- 
eler, when he first beholds the River Hudson. All these are but a step 
from the crowded streets of the city. A “little hour” carries one far 
up this immense conduit, and every minute offers changes to the eye 
as splendid as those of the Kaleidoscope. Broadway is ‘ the full tide 
of human existence ;” but when the din of the streets and the glare of 
the sun become oppressive to the senses, in five minutes the citizen 
may be extended under the rural shades of Hoboken, looking from a 
safe distance at the “‘ Great Babel,” and listening to the softened “ roar 
she pours through all her gates.”’ At Boston there are no such retreats, 
within an accessible distance or expense, for frequent relaxation. At 
New-York there are to be seen, daily, individuals, family parties, and 
* troops of friends,” crowding the decks of the steam-boats that con- 
nect the country with the city. Who ever went to Hoboken without 
being pleasingly moved at the sight of mothers and their little offspring, 
family groups, that in every direction, enliven that most charming 
spot? ‘The banks of the river for two or three miles, on the declivity, 
are shaded with trees, and cut into graveled walks, while the river, the 
glancing vessels, and the city, are seen under the branches. Every 
point on the North river is, in the present state of steam-navigation, 
in the vicinity of New-York ; and link after link, of natural or artifi- 
cial water carriage, connects the great city with the lakes, and the 
rivers of the West and North. The increase of the city is in propor- 
tion to the facilities of distant communication. The policy of the 
state is liberal ; and those who are guilty of poverty, and punished by 
laws in other states, may go to New-York, reform, and labor honestly 
without the fear of a dungeon. 

Poverty in New-York subjects a man neither to the prison nor the 
pillory. If the legislators consider it a crime, they believe that it car- 
ries its own punishment, and the penalty of the laws is inflicted only 
on violence and fraud. 

New-York has, in one thing, unfortunately, departed from the fash- 
ions of its Dutch ancestry ; neatness, which was carried to excess in 
the early settlements, is not now an attribute of the city. There is, 
indeed, but one nuisance ; but this is so general and annoying, that it 
seems to include every other. It was the complaint of an unsophisti- 
cated son of Erin, when pushed into the gutter of a paved street, by 
a porker of thirty stone, that the “hogs were loose and the stones 
tied ;’’ and the first part of the complaint, though from so humble a 
source, is worthy the attention of the corporation! It is averred, by 
the owners of the swine, that a hog is your only scavenger; and that 
he devours, readily, all vegetable or animal matter that is undergoing 
the process of putrefaction. But this is only a commutation of nuis- 
ance. If a person is satisfied with evidence so little philosophical as 
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that of his senses, let him walk near the gutters in New-York, and he 
will detect the recent presence of swine, though none are in sight. He 
can, by no effort of imagination, fancy himself in Arabia Felix ; nor 
could he form the wish of Catullus, to be all nose. ‘The air is filled with 
particles, that tend to generate disease. If the reader supposes that the 
effluvia from a vast piggery are either agreeable or wholesome, let him 
visit some corrupted sink of this kind near Boston. In New-York, 
the evil principle is more diluted, for the swine are not collected in 
dense bodies ; but still it exists to the danger of health and the confu- 
sion of taste. This, and the innumerable signs promising ‘ mint ju- 
lep,” are the chief of the objectionable peculiarities that attract the 
notice of a stranger in New-York. 

The street vehicles are of all descriptions. Some are designed to 
transport bodies of men to and from the remote parts of the city to 
Wall-street, and other places of business; and they are constantly in 
motion. They are long coaches of various fashions, with two seats 
running lengthwise, so that the two rows of passengers sit facing each 
other. ‘The passengers may be counted by scores. The entrance is 
behind, and the steps are immovable; but passengers frequently enter 
and quit while the vehicle is in motion. 

It is not for a passing stranger, leaving a quiet home for a few days 
to encounter the hurry of a large commercial city, properly to describe 
or estimate New-York. He can but seize a few points in the general 
description. One thing is certain ; that while visiters may sometimes 
be dissatisfied with New-York, residents from the most beautiful cities 
of the earth, from Florence, Naples, Cadiz, &c. universally prefer it 
to all cther cities. R. T. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


On a fine September morning, as the sun threw his first beams 
above the distant ocean, and a few straggling gleams of light began to 
play among the dark woods that clothe the banks of the Merrimac, we 
embarked upon the river and set sail down the stream. Fresh was the 
mountain breeze that filled the sails of our gallant bark ; fresh was the 
clear wave that dashed around her prow ; fresh were the odors wafted 
from the verdant banks; but fresher than all were the spirits of our 
jocund crew, consisting of some three dozen right rustical souls, male 
and female—I beg their pardon—gentlemen and ladies. In a word, 
this was the singing choir of the first parish of our little village, bound 
upon the yearly watering frolic to Plum-Island. There were the pink 
and flower of the village, no small part of its gentility, and oddities 
enow to make up an assortment. There were Angelina and Ethelinda, 
and Thankful and Silence; there were Dandy Dumbleton and Clod- 
hopping Bill; there were Simon Spindle in silk inexpressibles, and 
Belshazzar Barleycorn with his pigtail queue. Every Jack had his 
Jill, and every rank and condition in the great world of our little town 
had its representative in the party. Tom Taffrail, a sturdy tar, who 
had faced the hurricanes of the West-Indies, was elected skipper ; 
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Giles Elderberry scraped away upon his ancient three-stringed fiddle, 
and gave us “ The tongs and the bones,” and ‘‘ The shoe-slapping jig,” 
in fine fashion ; while Deacon Doolittle stationed himself in the stern- 
sheets and shook his ghostly noddle, at proper intervals, to keep the 
young folks in sobriety. 

The rapid wave and fresh breeze set us down the stream in noble 
style, and the voyage, though short, was crowded with adventures. 
The Deacon lost his leather spectacles overboard by a flap of the 
main-sail ; Dorothy Dobbins was frightened into hysterics by a big 
sturgeon that jumped out of water close under our stern ; and Belshaz- 
zar Barleycorn shipped a sea down his throat as he lay upon the fore 
cuddy with his mouth open. These disasters might have appalled 
some people ; but we reflected upon the hazards of those who go down 
into the sea, and do business upon the mighty waters; so we met all 
mishaps with fortitude, and kept up stout hearts. Old Powow Hill 
was soon left behind us, and as the wreaths of mist upon its sides were 
curling into the sky before the slant sunbeams, we almost fancied we 
beheld the breaking up of the ancient nocturnal orgies, and troops of 
phantoms, streaming away in Indian file, into thin air. Soon the 
spires of Newburyport rose on our right; we opened the wide expanse 
at the mouth of the stream ; Plum-Island rose upon the view, showing 
a long line of white sandy hummocks, patched with green, and the 
blue ocean and the heights of Cape Ann in the distance. 

We steered down the sound, between the island and the main land 
for some half dozen miles, landed, and pitched our tents among the 
sand-hills. Need I relate how jovially we passed the day; how we 
strolled over the island, gathered beach plums, and junketed upon the 
heaps of good things which had been baked, boiled, stewed and roasted 
for this eventful day! how we slaughtered regiments of wild fowl upon 
the marshes along the sound, or wooed the fresh breeze and the spark- 
ling surf on the sea shore! Suffice it to say, the day was glorious 
and the company jovial; we were bustling, blowzed and boisterous to 
the full measure of our wishes; and the festivities of the occasion, as 
the newspapers say, “‘ went off with great hilarity and good feeling.” 

As the sun began to roll down the clear sky, and we had already 
made preparations for re-embarking, the wind fell into a calm. Soon 
the sinking orb was obscured by a pile of thick, blue clouds, which 
rose fast up the western heaven ; the hot air, stagnant and oppressive, 
admonished us of an approaching thunder shower. Our tents, which 
had been struck, were speedily pitched again in a deep hollow between 
two steep ridges of the sand. Fold after fold of the black mass of 
clouds pushed rapidly over our heads as we scrambled under the shel- 
ter. A flash of lightning now broke from its dark bosom ; the broken 
rumbling of the far-off thunder was heard, and two or three scattering 
drops of rain fell. Another flash streamed over us, and a stunning 
peal immediately followed. The whole heaven was suddenly over- 
shadowed, and the waters came dashing down in a torrent. 

Ere the fury of the tempest was spent, night had come on ; and we 
remained snugly housed under our canvas, with the intention of 
remaining till the next day. In the midst of the pastimes, which 
we had contrived to beguile the hours, we were suddenly struck with 
the strange deportment of Skipper ‘l'om, and his crony, Dick Halyard, 
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who sat peeping out of the tent, shaking their heads, and whispering 
in a very mysterious fashion. 

‘« Smite my timbers,” said Tom, counting on his fingers, ‘ but this is 
the very day—the twenty-second of September.” 

“Sure enough it is,” said Dick, stretching his head out, and fixing 
his eyes intently toward the sea; “ standing in straight to the land 
with all sail set.” 

‘“* They say she is never seen but once in fifty years, and always on 
the same day of the month.” 

‘Not as you knows on,” replied Dick. ‘‘ Seven years this blessed 
day, the Charming Nancy, bound in from the West-Indies, fell in 
with her just as she had weathered Cape Ann. They luffed up and 
run right athwart her hawse; but betore you could say Jack Rob- 
inson, a white squall sent them high and dry on the Isle of Shoals! 
But she ’s out of sight now; gone to Davy’s locker; no—there she 
looms up again, with all kites out.” 

“‘ Halloo, Skipper Tom!” cried one of the company, ‘ what sail is 
that you spy ?” 

** A queerish sort of craft,” returned he, with a mysterious cock of 
the eye, and thrusting an enormous quid of tobacco into his cheek, 
“hails from Cape Flyaway.” 

“Taunt rigged, and with a light set of ballast,’ added Dick, 
cocking his eye ditto. 

Here we crowded to the door of the tent, and looked out, but could 
see nothing; dark clouds hung over the sea, and the rain poured 
heavily. ‘* How was it possible,” we asked, ‘‘ to espy a sail at sea in 
such a night as this.” 

“? Tis the Phantom Ship,” said Tom. At this moment a flash of 
fire was seen far in the offing, and the peal of a cannon came booming 
over the waves. ‘ Hark! she is firing for a pilot.” By the light of 
the flash, we discerned at a distance, what seemed to be the white sails 
of a ship, steering directly towards us. The next instant all was dark 
again. 

“The Phantom Ship!” exclaimed every one, the “‘ Phantom Ship !” 
Here we called to memory the old tradition of the pirates, who were 
known to have resorted to this island, and buried their treasures among 
the sand. Their ghosts had ever since haunted the shore, and had 
been seen by too many credible persons to leave a doubt as to the 
truth of the story. 

** And once every fifty years,” said Tom, reciting the whole tale, 
“or some say every seven years; howsomever, that’s neither here 
nor there ; but just on the twenty-second of September, the pirate ship 
heaves in sight, with all sail set, and makes signal for a pilot. Jack 
Weatherbrain once put off in his cock-boat to go aboard, thinking it a 
West-Indiaman.” 

** And what became of him?” asked a dozen voices at once. 

“What became of him!” reiterated Tom, ‘“ why, the more he made 
sail, the more he could n’t overhaul her; and finally she never hove 
to, but plumped ashore on the beach and went out of sight over Old 
Town Hill.” 

*“‘ Not as I heard the story,” interrupted Dick; ‘‘ she always steers 
a regular course over the beach to Dead Man’s Hollow, and there 
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vanishes. Every body kyows that is the spot where the pirates buried 
their money.” 

“ That ’s a fact,” said an old woman of the party ; “‘ for old Squire 
Grip-hard once followed the ship over the island, and discovered the 
very spot. He came within a hair’s breadth of finding all the money.” 

** How happened it?” asked the Deacon ; “‘ why did n’t he go straight 
to work and dig for it ?” 

“That ’s exactly what he did,” returned she; ‘ but just at the 
moment when he heard the guineas clinking under his feet, a great 
lubber of a sea-gull made a stoop at him and flew off with his wig ; 
another one Jet fall a monstrous clam souse upon his bald pate. It set 
his intellectuals into such a tympany that he could not tell north from 
south; and so, running after his wig, he lost his way, and did not re- 
cover his wits till he found himself up to the chin in water. In fact, 
he has been sort of crack-skulled ever since.” 

** Could n’t a body find the place by daylight?” asked the Deacon, 
earnestly, and thrusting his hands into his pockets. 

“That is what many a man has tried,” answered Tom; “ but a 
wild goose chase they have had of it. One might as well look for a 
needle in a bottle of hay. Look out! here she comes !” 

By this time we could discern the tall form of the Phantom Ship, 
gliding with a stately and ghostlike motion directly in upon the shore. 
The angry surf roared along the beach and threw dim flashes of phos- 
phoric light before her path as she drew near the land ; but not a sail 
shivered in the wind, nor the least did she deviate from her direct 
course. Between the wailing gusts of the storm we could hear the 
following strain, chanted in full chorus by the crew :-— 


Bear away ! bear away, boys! 
And trim the broad sail ; 
The white waves are dashing, 

All fresh in the gale. 
With full swelling canvas 
Bedeck every spar ; 
For the homeward-bound fleet 
Calls the pirate afar. 
Hillio! hillio! hillio! 


Let the blue forked lightning 
Still wide round us burn ; 
Let the blast and the billow 
Sill thunder astern. 
Cut swifter the billow ; 
Dash higher the spray ; 
On the wings of the wo 
Over sea en away ! 
Hillio! hillio! hillio! 


The Deacon strained his eyes after the Phantom Ship, as she moved 
over the sand-hills ; scratched his head, fumbled in his pockets, and 
fidgeted about in a most uneasy manner. Presently catching a sly 
chance, he nuzzled closely to 'Tom’s ear and whispered, “ ”"T would 
be a capital thing, I’m thinking, Tom, if you and I could light upon 
the money. Suppose we slip out slily and give chase ?” 

“ Not I,” said Tom, shaking his head most decisively, ‘‘d ’ye take 
me for a green-horn ?” 
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“We shall never have such a chance again,” said the Deacon, lay- 
ing down the law with two fingers of his right hand into the palm of 
his left. 

“‘ So much the better,” replied Tom. ‘‘ Look ye Deacon,” cocking 
his tarpawling on one side of his head, ‘I ‘m too much of an old fowl 
to cruise among quicksands, and get brought up by a twist of Beelze- 
bub’s cable.” 

“Then you won’t try, and go snacks with me ?” asked the Deacon, 
growing restless, and casting another longing, lingering look after the 
white sails that began to grow indistinct in the distance. 

“ That ’s twice you ’ve said it,”’ was 'Tom’s expressive answer. 

“Then I'll have it all to myself,” rejoined the Deacon. “It is 
really too good a chance for a prudent man to lose. If I can only dig 
up a single bag of guineas,” continued he, in a hurried manner, as he 
buttoned up his coat and flapped the broad brim of his hat over his 
eyes, “I shall be able to buy the Major’s farm,—a great bargain. 
‘Tom, say nothing about it!” So, watching his opportunity, he crept 
unperceived through a side opening, and disappeared. ‘Tom gave an 
expressive hunch of the shoulders, and whistled ‘‘ Go to the d and 
shake yourself,” to take off the attention of the company. 

It blew and rained hard all the night; and when day rose upon us, 
the storm had not in the least abated. Great was the consternation of 
the whole company to find the Deacon missing. Nobody could imag- 
ine whither he had gone, and ‘Tom was as close as an oyster. Hour 
after hour passed away, and he did not return. The storm, instead of 
subsiding, came on heavier and faster. ‘Towards night, the alarm for 
his fate had increased to such a pitch, that in spite of the tempest, we 
set out to scour the island in search of him. Tor along time we 
marched hither and thither, hallooing and firing our guns ; but no trace 
of him could we discover. 

At length, just as night began to close around us, and we were 
about to give up the pursuit, a faint halloo struck our ears; we fol- 
lowed the sound, as it was repeated at intervals, between the blasts of 
the tempest. The voice grew nearer and nearer, and presently seemed 
close at hand ; but no soul could be seen. We gazed round in utter 
amazement, and at last discovered, in the spot from which the sound 
proceeded, something like a man’s head lying upon the ground. We 
were struck speechless with terror, and no one dared to approach it. 
In a few moments the head began to move, and cried out, ** Halloo ! 
here I am!” 

This was uttered in a most hollow and unearthly tone ; but it was 
somewhat like the Deacon’s voice, and we plucked up courage and 
made towards it. Mercy on us! it was indeed the Deacon himself ; 
alive, but not kicking; for he was buried up to the chin in sand. We 
pulled him out by the shoulders, as the four winds had helped them- 
selves to his wig. ‘* My conscience! Deacon, how came you here ?”’ 
was every one’s interrogation. 

“T’ve found it! 1’ve found the place! I’ve found the money !” 
returned the Deacon, puffing for breath, and sputtering the sand out 
of his mouth. 

“Found the money! where is it?” we all asked. 
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** Here! underneath this very spot. I followed the ship all over the 
island, and here she went out of sight. I dug down till I could feel 
the guineas under my feet. And so not to lose the place, I sat me 
down on the spot to wait till the storm was over; the sand blew about 
me, and almost buried me up as you see ; but the money is here safe ; 
I claim to be the sole possessor, for making the discovery.” 

** Ay, but Deacon,” said Tom, “ ar’nt we entitled to a salvage for 
picking you up? I’m thinking that ene half belongs to us.” 

This suggestion was a thunder-stroke for the Deacon, as all the com- 
pany insisted that the claim was just. “As sure as a gun,” said 
Dick, ‘‘ you would have foundered in two hours if we had n’t took you 
in tow.” 

The Deacon now began to wax angry; the thought of losing half 
the treasure was too much for him. A violent altercation was on the 
point of bursting forth, when Tom Taffrail put on a grave face, set 
his arms akimbo, gave a mysterious shake of the head, and observed, 
“Had n’t we better count the money before we quarrel about it?” 

All agreed that this would be the most advisable course. So we set 
to work and scratched away the sand, the Deacon being head pioneer. 
** Hark !” exclaimed he, in a transport of joy; “ hear the guineas 
rattle!” In truth, we heard a sharp clinking after getting six or eight 
feet under the surface. In fifteen minutes the whole treasure lay ex- 
posed. ‘There were three bushels of clam-shells, the fragments of an 
earthen pot, and the jaw-bone of an Indian ! 

With what sort of a face the Deacon saw his golden dreams vanish, 
and how he stood the jokes of Tom Taffrail, on the voyage homeward, 
about purchasing the Major’s farm, I have not time to relate. Un- 
lucky wight! his misfortunes did not end here. On arriving home, he 
learned that his new piggery had been struck and demolished by 
the lightning, and his famous Byfield grunter, that was to carry off the 
premium at the next Brighton cattle-show, had run mad into the woods, 
and was never heard of afterwards. 

Such is the tale of the Phantom Ship and Deacon Doolittle’s money- 
hunting. The facts are known to many veracious persons besides 
myself, although the stories differ as to particulars; and skeptics in 
the matter are not wanting. Still, the tall sails of the pirate are seen 
from time to time in the equinoxial gales, gliding majestically toward 
the well-known shore. It is a sight, indeed, that every body has not 
had the luck to see; yet, the testimony on this point is so abundant, 
that a reasonable man can no more doubt of the Phantom Ship than 
he can of the Sea-Serpent. \ 
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LIFE BEYOND THE FRONTIER. 
[See page 33.] 


For a short time after the execution of Toopunkah Zeze and his accomplices, 
the Indian country remained quiet. The Dahcotahs avoided all intercourse with 
the whites. They were angry at the death of their fellows, indeed, and spoke of 
vengeance among themselves ; but they either were convinced of the justice of 
what had been done, or knew the superior force of the whites too well to think of 
taking any active measures. However, they resolved to make cats’ paws of the 
Winnebagoes, who were, and are, of a much more decided character than them- 
selves. This tribe, as their traditions say, were driven from Mexico by the com- 
panions of Cortez, or their successors. The tradition is probably correct in point 
of fact ; for they state that they resisted all attempts to expel them from their 
native land, till the white invaders hunted them with dogs of uncommon size and 
ferocity ; probably, these were the bloodhounds since employed to subdue the Ma- 
roons in Jamaica. The Dahcotahs haveasimilar tradition. Be that as it may, the 
Winnebagoes retained an inveterate antipathy to the Mexican Spaniards, till very 
lately. They have now transferred it to the people of the United States. Some 
old men among a remember the excursions they were wont to make in their 
youth to the borders of Mexico, whence they brought horses, captives, &c. These 
people have more courage and more national character than any tribe of the north- 
west. Drunkenness is not so common among them as among other tribes, and they 
are not so fond of mixing blood withthe whites. There are very few Winnebago 
half-breeds. A good many of them joined the confederacy of Tecumseh, and 
sixty of their best and bravest warriors were killed at Tippecanoe. 

Several years since, when the fifth United States regiment of infantry ascended 
the Mississippi, they halted at Prairie du Chien, where they were visited by a 
great many Winnebagoes. An aged warrior accosted Captain Gooding, as he 
landed on the beach, and offered him his hand. “I think,’ said the Winnebago, 
“that I could tell what ails your neck, that you should have such a great scar 
upon it.”” “ Probably you could,” replied the Captain, ‘‘ you may have reason to 
know that there isa Winnebago bullet in my flesh.” “ Ay,’ returned the savage, 
“and I could tell you who put it in. But you are a brave man, and we are all 
friends now.’’ Apparently the old man considered this reminiscence an excellent 
jest; for he laughed heartily. 

No tribe consider revenge a more sacred duty than do the Winnebagoes. It 
was their ancient custom to take five lives for one, and it is notorious on the 
frontier, that no blood of theirs has been shed, even in modern days, that has not 
been fully avenged. They used, too, to wear some part of the body of a slain 
enemy about them as a testimonial of prowess. We well remember a grim Win- 
nebago, who was wont to present himself before the whites, who passed the por- 
tage of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, with a human hand hanging on his breast. 
He had taken it from a Yankee soldier at Tippecanoe. 

It was not difficult to stir up such a people to hostility, and, moreover, circum- 
stances favored the design of the Dahcotahs. 

There is, or was, a village of Winnebagoes on the Black river, not far from 
the Dahcotah town, of which Wawpah-ha-Shah is chief. The two tribes are 
descended from the same stock, as their languages abundantly prove, and the 
claims of common origin have been strengthened by frequent intermarriages. 
Now it happened, that, at the time when Toopunkah Zeze was put to death at Fort 
Snelling, the Red Bird was absent from his Winnebago village, on an expedition 
against the Chippewas. He returned unsuccessful, and consequently, sullen and 
malecontent. Till this time, he had been noted among his tribe for his friendly 
disposition toward the “ men with hats,’’ as Indians call the whites, and among the 
traders, for his scrupulous honesty. However, this man, from whom no white 
person beyond the frontier would have anticipated injury, was easily induced to 
commit a bloody and unprovoked outrage. 

Certain Dahcotah ambassadors arrived at the Red Bird’s village, with a lie in 
their mouths. “ You have become a by-word of reproach among us,” said they. 
“You have just given the Chippeways reason to laugh at you, and the Big 
Knives also laugh at you. Lo! while they were among you, they dared not 
offend you, but now they have caused Wamandoosgarra-Ha and his companion to 
be put to death, and they have cut their bodies into pieces not bigger than the 
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spots in a bead garter.’’ The tale was believed, and acry for vengeance arose 
throughout the village. It was decided that something must be done, and the 
Dahcotah envoys promised to lend a helping hand. 

A few days before, two keel-boats had ascended the river, laden with provisions 
for the troops at Fort Snelling. They passed the mouth of Black river with a 
full sheet, so that a few Winnebagoes, who were there encamped, had some diffi- 
culty in reaching them with their canoes. They might have taken both boats, 
for there were but three firelocks on board; nevertheless, they offered no injury. 
They sold fish and venison to the boatmen, on amicable terms, and suffered them 
to pursue their journey unmolested. We mention this trifling circumstance, 
merely because it was afterwards reported in the St. Louis papers, that the crews 
of the boats had abused these Winnebagoes shamefully, which assuredly was 
not the case. 

The wind died away before the boats reached the village of Wapaha-Sha, 
which is situated on the right bank of the Mississippi, twelve or fifteen miles 
above the mouth of Black river. Here the Dahcotahs peremptorily commanded 
them to put ashore, which they did. No reason was assigned for the order. Up- 
wards of five hundred warriors immediately crowded on board. A passenger, who 
was well acquainted with the Dahcotahs, observed that they brought no women 
with them, as was usual; that they were painted black (which signifies either 
grief or hostility ;) that they refused to shake hands with the boatmen, and that 
their speech was brief and sullen. He instantly communicated his observations 
to Mr. Lindsay, who commanded the boats, and advised him to push on, before 
the savages should have discovered that the party were wholly unarmed. Lind- 
say, a bold-hearted Kentuckian, assumed the tone of command, and peremptorily 
ordered the Dahcotahs ashore. They, probably, thought that big words would be 
seconded with hard blows, and complied. The boats pushed on. Several Indians 
pursued them along the shore for several miles, with speech of taunt and defi- 
ance ; but they offered no farther molestation. 

The Dahcotah villages higher up showed much ill will, but no disposition, or 
rather no courage, to attack. Altogether, appearances were so threatening, that 
on his arrival at Fort Snelling, Mr. Lindsay communicated what he had seen to 
the commanding officer, and asked that his crew should be furnished with arms 
and ammunition. The request was granted; his thirty-two men were provided 
with thirty-two muskets, and a barrel of ball-cartridges. Thus secured against 
attack, the boats commenced the descent of the river. 

In the mean while, the Red Bird had cogitated upon what he had heard, every 
tittle of which he believed, and had come to the conclusion, that the honor of his 
race required the blood of two Americans at least. He therefore got into his 
canoe with Wekaw, or The Sun, and two others, and paddled to Prairie du 
Chien. 

When he got there, he waited upon Mr. Boilevin in the most friendly manner, 
and begged to be regarded as one of the staunchest friends of the Americans. 
The venerable agent admitted his claims, but absolutely refused to give him any 
whisky. The Winnebago chief then applied to a trader in the town, who, rely- 
ing on his general good character, did not hesitate to furnish him with an eight 
gallon keg of spirits, the value of which was to be paid, in furs, in the suc- 
ceeding autumn. 

There was an old colored woman in the village, whose five sons had never 
heard that they were inferior beings, either from the Indians or the Canadian 
French. Therefore, having never considered themselves degraded, they were 
not degraded. On the contrary, they ranked with the most respectable inhabit- 
ants of the place. We knew them well. One of them was the village black- 
smith ; the others were substantial farmers. Their father was a Frenchman, and 
their name was Gagnier. 

One of these men owned a farm three miles from Prairie du Chien, where he 
lived with his wife, (a white woman) two children, and a hired man named 
Liepcap. Thither the Red Bird repaired with his three companions, sure of a 
fair reception ; for Regis Gagnier had always been noted for his humanity to the 
poor, especially the Indians. 

Regis Gagnier invited his savage visiters to enter, hung the kettle over the 
fire, gave them to eat, and smoked the pipe of peace with them. The Red Bird 
was the last man on earth whom he would have feared; for they were well 
acquainted with each other, and had reciprocated good offices. The Indians 
remained several hours under Gagnier’s hospitable roof. At last, when the 
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farmer least expected it, the Winnebago chief leveled his gun and shot him down 
dead on his own hearth-stone. Liepcap was slain at the same instant by Wekaw. 
Madame Gagnier turned to fly with her infant (of eighteen months.) As she was 
about to leap through the window, the child was torn from her arms by Wekaw, 
stabbed, scalped, and thrown violently on the floor, as dead. The murderer then 
attacked the woman; but gave way when she snatched up a gun that was leaning 
against the wall, and presented it to his breast. She then effected her escape. 
Her eldest son, a boy of ten years, also shunned the murderers, and they both 
arrived in the village at about the same time. The alarm was soon given; but 
when the avengers of blood arrived at poor Regis Gagnier’s house, they found in 
it nothing living but his mangled infant. It was carried to the village, and, 
strange as it may seem, recovered. 

The Red Bird and his companions immediately proceeded from the scene of 
their crime to the rendezvous of their band. During their absence, thirty-seven 
of the warriors, who acknowledged the authority of the Red Bird, had assembled, 
with their wives and children, near the mouth of Bad Axe river. They received 
the murderers with exceeding great joy, and loud approbation of their exploit. 
The keg of liquor was immediately set abroach, the red men began to drink, and, 
as their spirits rose, to boast of what they had already done and intended to do. 
Two days did they continue to revel; and, on the third, the source of their 
excitement gave out. They were, at about four in the afternoon, dissipating the 
last fumes of their excitement in the scalp dance, when they descried one of the 
keel-boats before mentioned, approaching. Forthwith, a proposal to take her and 
massacre the crew, was made and carried by acclamation. ‘They counted upon 
doing this without risk ; for they had examined her on her way up, and supposed 
that there were no arms on board. 

Mr. Lindsay's boats had descended the river together as far as the village of 
Wapaha-Sha, where they expected an attack. The Dahcotahs on shore were 
dancing the war dance, and hailed their approach with insults and menaces ; but 
did not, nevertheless, offer to obstruct their passage. The whites now supposed 
the danger over, and a strong wind at that moment beginning to blow up stream, 
the boats parted company. That which sat deepest in the water had the advan- 
tage of the under current, and, of course, gained several miles in advance of the 
other. 

So strong was the wind, that all the force of sweeps could scarcely stem it, 
and, by the time the foremost boat was near the encampment, at the mouth 
of the Bad Axe, the crew were very willing to stop and rest. One or two 
Frenchmen, or half-breeds, who were on board, observed the hostile appearances 
on shore, and advised the rest to keep the middle of the stream ; but their counsel 
was disregarded. Most of the crew were Americans, who, as is usual with our 
countrymen, combined a profound ignorance of Indian character with a thorough 
contempt for Indian prowess. They urged the boat directly toward the camp, 
with all the force of the sweeps. There were sixteen men on deck. It may be 
well to observe here, that this, like all keel-boats used in the Mississippi valley, 
was built almost exactly on the model of the Erie and Middlesex canal-boats. 

The men were rallying their French companions on their apprehensions, and 
the boat was within thirty yards of the shore, when suddenly, the trees and rocks 
rang with the blood-chilling, ear-piercing tones of the war-whoop, and a volley of 
rifle-balls rained upon the deck. Happily,the Winnebagoes had not yet recovered 
from the effects of their debauch, and their arms were not steady. One man 
only fell by their fire. He was a little negro, named Peter. His leg was dread- 
fully shattered, and he afterwards died of the wound. The rest immediately 
made the best of their way below. Then Peter began tocurse and to swear, d £ 
his fellows for leaving ie to be shot at like a Christmas turkey ; but finding 
that his reproaches had none effect, he also managed to drag himself below. All 
this passed in as little time as it will take to read this paragraph. 

Presently, a voice hailed the boat, in the Saque tongue, demanding to know if 
the crew were English. A half-breed Saque, named Beauchamp, answered in the 
affirmative. ‘ Then,” said the querist, “ come on shore, and we will do you no 
harm, for we are your brethren, the Saques.”’ ‘“ Dog,” replied Beauchamp, “ no 
Saques would attack us thus cowardly. If you want us on shore, you must come 
and fetch us.” j 

With that, a second volley came from the shore; but as the men were now 
lying prone in the bottom of the boat, below the water line, they all escaped, but 
one. One man, an American, named Stewart, fell. He had risen to return the 
first fire, and the muzzle of his musket protruding through a loop-hole, showed 
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some Winnebago where to aim. The bullet struck him under the left arm, and 
passed directly through his heart. He fell dead, with his finger on the trigger of 
his undischarged gun. It was a hot day, and before the fight was over, the scent 
of the gunpowder could not overpower the stench of the red puddle around him. 

The Winnebagoes, encouraged by the non-resistance, now rushed to their 
canoes, with intent to board. One venerable old man endeavored to dissuade 
them. He laid hold on one of the canoes, and would, perhaps, have succeeded in 
retaining it; but in the heat of his argument, a ball from the boat hit him on the 
middle finger of the peace-making hand. Very naturally enraged at such unkind 
treatment from his friends, he loosed the canoe, hurried to his wigwam for his 
gun, and took an active part in the remainder of the action. In the mean while, 
the white men had recovered from their first panic, and seized their arms. The 
boarders were received with a very severe discharge. In one canoe, two savages 
were killed with the same bullet. Their dying struggles upset the-canoe, and the 
rest were obliged to swim on shore, where it was some time before they could 
restore their arms to fighting order. Several more were wounded, and those-who 
remained unhurt, put back, satisfied that a storm was not the best mode of attack. 

Two, however, persevered. They were together in one canoe, and approached 
the boat astern, where there was no hole through which the whites could fire 
upon them. They soon leaped on board. One seized the long steering oar, or 
rudder. The other jumped upon deck, where he halted, and discharged five 
muskets, which had been left there when the crew fled below, through the deck 
and bottom of the boat. In this manner, he wounded one man very severely. 
After this exploit, he hurried to the bow, where he seized a long pole, and, with the 
assistance of the steersman, succeeded in grounding the boat on a sand bar, and 
fixing her fast under the fire of his people. The two Winnebago boatmen then 
began to load and fire, to the no small annoyance of the crew. He, at the stern, 
was soon despatched. One of the whites observed his position through a crack, 
and gave him a mortal wound through the boards. Still, he struggled to get over- 
board, probably to save his scalp. But his struggles were feeble, and a second 
bullet terminated them before he could effect his object. After the fight was 
over, the man who slew him took his sealp. 

The bow of the boat was open, and the warrior there still kept his station, out 
of sight, excepting when he stooped to fire, which he did five times. His third 
shot broke the arm and passed through the lungs of the brave Beauchamp. At 
this sight, one or two began to speak of surrender. ‘ No friends,” cried the 
dying man, “ you will not save your lives so. Fight to the last; for they will 
show no mercy. If they get the better of you, for God’s sake, throw. me over- 
board. Do not let them get my hair.” He continued to exhort them to resist- 
ance, as long as his breath lasted, and died with the words, “fight on,’ on his 
lips. Before that time, however, his slayer had also taken his leave of life. A 
sailor, named Jack Mandeville, shot him through the bead, and he fell overboard, 
carrying his gun with him. 

From that moment, Mandeville assumed the command of the boat. A few had 
resolved to take the skiff and leave the rest to their fate. They had already cast 
off the rope. Jack interposed, swearing that he would shoot the first and bayonet 
the second, who should persevere. ‘They submitted. Two more had hidden 
themselves in the bow of the boat, out of sight, but not out of danger. After a 
while, the old tar missed them, sought them, and compelled them by threats of 
instant death, enforced by pricks of his bayonet, to leave their hiding-place, and 
take share in the business in hand. Afterwards they fought like bull-dogs. It 
was well for them that Mandeville acted as he did; for they had scarely risen, 
when a score of balls, at least, passed through the place where they had been 
lying. 

” After the two or three first volleys, the fire had slackened ; but it was not, 
therefore, the less dangerous. The Indians had the advantage of superior num- 
bers, and could shift their postures at pleasure. The whites were compelled to 
lie in the bottom of the boat, below the water-mark, for its sides were no bul- 
wark. Every bullet passed through and through. It was only at intervals, and 
very warily, that they could rise to fire ; for the flash of every gun showed the 
position of the marksman, and was instantly followed by the reports of two or 
three Indian rifles. On the other hand, they were not seen, and being thinly 
scattered over a large boat, the Winnebagoes could but guess their positions. 
The fire. was, therefore, slow ; for none on either side, cared to waste ammunition. 
Thus, for upwards of three hours, the boatmen lay in blood and bilge water, 
deprived of the free use of their limbs, and wholly unable to extricate them 
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selves. At last, as the night fell, Mandeville came to the conclusion that dark- 
ness would render tie guns of his own party wholly useless, while it would not 
render the aim of the Winnebagoes a jot less certain. He, therefore, as soon as 
it was dark, stoutly called for assistance, and sprang into the water. Four more 
followed him. The balls rained round them, passing through their clothes ; but 
they persisted, and the boat was soon afloat. Seeing their prey escaping, the 
Winnebagoes raised a yell of mingled rage and despair, and gave the whites a 
farewell volley. It was returned, with three hearty cheers, and ere a gun could 
be re-loaded, the boat had floated out of shot. 

For half the night, a wailing voice, apparently that of an old man, was heard, 
following the boat; atasafe distance, however. It was conjectured that it was 
the father of him whose body the boat was bearing away. Subsequent inquiry 
proved this supposition to be correct. 

Thirty-seven Indians were engaged in this battle, seven of whom were killed 
and fourteen were wounded. They managed to put six hundred and ninety 
three balls into and through the boat. Two of the crew were killed outright, 
two mortally and two slightly wounded. Jack Mandeville’s courage and pres- 
ence of mind, undoubtedly, saved the rest, as well asthe boat ; but we have never 
heard that he was rewarded in any way or shape. 

Mr. Lindsay’s boat reached the mouth of the Bad Axe about midnight. The 
Indians opened a fire upon her, which was promptly returned. There was a light 
on board, at which the first gun was probably aimed, for that ball only hit the 
boat. All the rest passed over harmless in the darkness. 

Great was the alarm at Prairie du Chien when the boats arrived there. The 
people left their houses and farms, and crowded into the dilapidated fort. Never- 
theless, they showed much spirit, and speedily established a very effective disci- 
pline. An express was immediately sent to Galena, andanother to Fort Snelling, 
for assistance. A company of upwards of a hundred volunteers soon arrived 
from Galena, and the minds of the habitants were quieted. 

In a few days, four imperfect companies of the fifth infantry arrived from Fort 
Snelling. The commanding officer ordered a march upon the Red Bird's village ; 
but as the volunteers refused to obey, and determined to return home, he was 
obliged to countermand it. 

The consternation of the people of the lead mines was great. Full half of 
them fled from the country. Shortly after, however, when General Atkinson 
arrived with a full regiment, a considerable body of volunteers joined him from 
Galena, and accompanied him to the portage of the Wisconsin, to fight with, or 
receive the submission of the Winnebagoes. 

The Red Bird there appeared, in all the paraphernalia of an Indian chief and 
warrior, and surrendered himself to justice, together with his companions in the 
murder of Gagnier, and one of his band, who had taken an active part in the 
attack on the boats. They were incarcerated at Prairie du Chien. A dreadful 
epidemic broke out there about this time, and he died in prison. He knew that 
his death was certain, and did not shrink from it. 

In the course of the year, the people of the lead mines increased in number 
and strength, and encroached upon the Winnebago lands. The Winnebagoes 
complained in vain. Next spring, the murderers of Methode, and the other Indian 
prisoners, were tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. A deputation of the 
tribe went to Washington to solicit their pardon. President Adams granted it, 
on the implied condition that the tribe would cede the lands, then in possession 
of the miners. The Winnebagoes have kept their word—the land has been 
ceded, and Madame Gagnier has been compensated for the loss of her husband, 
and the mutilation of her infant. We believe that she received, after waiting for 
justice two years, the magnificent sum of two thousand dollars ! ‘ 

We will close this true account of Life beyond the Frontier, with an anecdote 
which places the Winnebago character ina more amiable light than any thing 
already related. The militia of Prairie du Chien, immediately after the affair of 
the boats, seized the old chief Descorrie ; the same who has already been men- 
tioned. He was told that if the Red Bird should not be given up within a cer- 
tain time, he was to die in his stead. ‘This he steadfastly believed. Finding that 
confinement injured his health, he requested to be permitted to range the country 
on his parole. The demand was granted. He was bidden to go whither he 
pleased during the day, but at sunset he was required to return to the fort, on 
pain of being considered an old woman. He observed the condition religiously. 
At the first tap of the retreat, Descorrie was sure to present himself at the gate. 
and this he continued to do, till General Atkinson set him at liberty. ; 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE HEBDOMADARY OF AN EDITOR. 


Crispinus. 1 could wish thou didst know us, Horace. We are a scholar, I assure thee. 

Horace. A scholar, sir? I shall be covetous of your fair knowledge. 

Crispinus. Nay, we are now turned poet, too, which is more ; and a satirist, too, which is more 
than that. I write just in thy vein. I am for your odes, or your sermons, or any thing, indeed. 
We are a pretty stoic, too, Did you never hear any of my verses? 

Horace. No, sir; but [am in some fear I must now. Ben Jonson—Porraster. 

Tue window of the little room I have so frequently mentioned, 
looked into the street. On the opposite side was the printing-office of 
a newspaper. Among the numerous and diversified individuals, which 
habitually loitered about the door, there was one which had particu- 
larly attracted my attention. I had noticed him repeatedly, leaning 
against one side of the door, apparently absorbed in meditation. His 
whole dress was shabby. His hat was of a shape that had been in 
fashion ; the was nap worn off; and the body, which had once been black, 
was of no particular color. His coat had seen better days; it had 
been blue, but the whiteness which striped the back in a longitudinal 
direction evinced that its color was never fast enough to defy the ope- 
rations of those chemical agents, caloric, hydrogen and oxygen, when 
aided by friction and a long-continued state of being employed. Its 
dimensions were scant, and indicated that it would better fit a smaller 
body than that which it then helped to clothe. His pantaloons were 
made of yellow Nankin; and these, too, exhibited indications that the 
wearer was never measured by a tailor, in order that his limbs and the 
capacity of the garment should be reduced to a fashionable and com- 
fortable correspondence ; for they illustrated a most dishonorable dis- 
regard to the doctrine of the “everlasting fitness of things.” They 
were much shorter than those usually worn at that period, coming but 
little below the calf of the leg, and barely meeting the blue-and-white 
coarse woollen socks which he had on his feet. In short, he could 
** boast of nothing but a lean visage, peering out of a seam-rent suit.” 
It was in October, and the weather was often cold, agreeably varie- 
gated, as is not uncommon in our New-England climate, by the 
changes in the wind, from the dry and piercing northwest, to the damp 
and shivering northeast. But whatever might be the weather, scarcely 
a day passed that I did not see this apparently forlorn individual en- 
gaged, if engagement it might be called, in his meditations, at the 
door. Sometimes I had seen men pass by him in their entrance or 
exit to or from the printing-office ; but I do not recollect that any one 
ever stopped to speak with or notice him, any more than if he had been 
one of the posts of the door. 

One morning, I found this man, who had so often attracted my 
notice, in my own office, inquiring if a journeyman was wanted. It 
was a fair inference that he had been bred a printer. I found, 
on inquiry, that he was a native of a town in the westerly part 
of the county of Franklin—that he served an apprenticeship with a 
printer in that vicinity—that he had afterwards been employed in 
Albany and New-York, and was now in Boston in search of employ- 
ment. He was apparently about thirty years of age. My inclina- 
tion would have prompted me to employ him, but I could not do it 
without creating a vacancy first, by dismissing some one from a situa- 
tion—a mode of providing for applicants to which I never was partial. 
He received a negative reply to his application, with a look so full of 
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meekness and resignation, that it went directly tomy heart. It seemed 
to reproach me for a want of feeling, and to imply a conviction on his 
part that the poverty of his appearance might have had some influence 
in my decision. I wanted to give the fellow a dollar, and my hand 
was already in my pocket, in obedience to the first impulse of sym- 
pathy; but he had not asked alms—and how could I know that he 
would not resent the offer as an indignity, or receive it as an unfeeling 
reflection? I would not, for the world, have done an act that might 
be understood by the forlorn object before me as a reproach upon his 
miserable condition. I dared not obey the instigation of nature. He 
lingered about the room for fifteen or twenty minutes, and I hoped he 
would repeat his application for employment. Had he done so, I am 
sure I could not have refused a second time. But I was foiled. He 
was either too proud or too bashful to show solicitude. He left 
the office, and, soon after, resumed his position at the door of my 
neighbor. 

Shortly after, one Sunday evening, as I was at home in my parlor, 
amusing myself and children, by singing Old Hundred or St. Martin’s, 
while one of them attempted an accompaniment on the Piano-Forte, 
some one gently touched the door-bell. It was a rainy evening. The 
wind was east, and blew so stifly, that it had stripped, that day, innu- 
merable trees of their frost-bitten foliage, and reminded man and beast 
of the pleasantness of warm and water-tight habitations. Some one 
gently touched the door-bell. A child answered the call, and said a 
gentleman at the door wanted to speak with me. I requested that he 
should be introduced. He entered the room, and who should it be, 
but my friend in the Nankin trowsers. The sight of him almost threw 
me into an ague-fit, and [ more than half exclaimed, ‘“‘ Poor Tom’s 
a-cold !”” He was invited to take a seat near the fire, but modestly — 
or, rather, bashfully,—declined. I made several attempts to converse, 
but without effect. A monosyllable was all that he could utter. Yet 
there seemed to be something pent up in his bosom, laboring to get 
loose. He held in his hand, what seemed to be a quire or two of 
paper, rolled together, and tied up in a pocket-handkerchief,—none of 
the cleanest, and exhibiting unerring indications of relationship to the 
** degenerate wardrobe” of the owner. 

At length, the strange visiter found histongue. ‘I called,” said he 
“to ask your opinion ;” and then, as if “ scared at the sound himself 
had made,” there was a long pause. 

“On what subject, sir?” said I. 

*T want to publish a volume of poetry, and I was told you would 
assist me. I was advised to apply to you for advice.” 

King Arthur was not more astounded when Tom Thumb asked, as 
the greatest favor, that he ‘‘ might sun himself in Huncamunca’s eyes;” 
and I quoted, mentally, the ejaculation of that magnificent monarch— 
** Prodigious, vast request !”’ 

‘** What advice,” I asked, ‘‘ would you have of me ?” 

‘“‘T want you to read it, and tell me whether you think it will sell. 
I was told I might rely on your judgement.” 

“Who told you so, my friend ?” 

“Mr. C. T have just come from his house ; he was busy, and said 
your judgement was better than his.” 
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He then untied his handkerchief, and placed its contents in my 
hand—a manuscript book, of not less than two quires of foolscap, 
stitched in a cover of brown wrapping, or Kentish cap. It was filled 
with what the simple soul called poetry—poetry, written in all sorts of 
measure and rhythm—blank verse and rhyme, alternate rhymes, 
couplets and triplets—pastoral, epic, dramatic, and didactic—elegies 
and epigrams—songs and sonnets—devotional and bacchanalian— 
moral and comical. There is no dress in which Poetry can appear 
that he had not given as a specimen of his talent, and he had wor- 
shiped the Muse in every shape she had ever deigned to assume. 
Some of the pieces, I observed, bore a date several years anterior to 
the period of which I am writing ; and if they had not, their antiquity 
would have been apparent from the smoky complexion of the paper, 
and the marks left thereon, by frequent turning of the leaves by fingers 
that were none of the most delicate. I observed to the Poet that he 
had been some time in writing what was in the book. He said, Yes. 
He had written most of it while he was an apprentice, and soon after 
he went to New-York as a journeyman. He did not wish to publish 
any that he had not kept nine years, agreeably to the directions of 
Horace ; except one—there was one, on the journey of President 
Munroe tothe Northern States, in 1817; that, he thought, from the na- 
ture of the subject, had sufficient merit to obtain popularity, though it 
was written only four or five years before. 

I saw how it was. My friend, Mr. C. was one of the best and most 
kind-hearted souls in the world. He could not find it in his heart to 
tell this poor, ragged poet, that his doggerell would never sell. He 
could not brace his sinews up to that poimt—and he had transferred 
the job tome. Although a little vexed at this discovery, and satisfied 
from a moment’s inspection of the manuscript, that the writer was 
a simpleton and his poetry the merest trash in the creation, I had too 
much pity for him to treat him with rudeness. I could not, of course, 
encourage him to publish ; and still less, was I disposed to “‘ grieve his 
heart” by telling him that his manuscript was utterly worthless. I 
therefore dissuaded him from pushing his purpose, by presenting to his 
consideration the want of taste in the public to estimate the value of 
the productions of genius, and the selfishness and cold-heartedness of 
the world which suffers poets to pine in neglect and poverty. The 
wantonness of critics, too, he was reminded, would be an obstacle in 
the way of his acquiring wealth from his labors; but this argument 
seemed to have little weight. He had no fear of criticism ; and, if he 
could but get a recommendation to some bookseller, who would pur- 
chase the copy-right, or even publish the work on shares, his utmost 
wishes would be gratified. The same spirit of meekness which he 
had discovered at our former interview, pervaded his countenance on 
this occasion. He showed no irritation, no dissatisfaction, at the 
ungracious reception his poems had met. Submissive and acquies- 
cent, he secured his manuscript again in the pocket-handkerchief, and 
departed. As he reciprocated my “ good night,” the tone of his voice 
and the glimmer of his eye seemed to say that he forgave my unkind 
frankness, for which my want of taste and discernment was an apology. 

Many a time and often, during the next three months, did this mar- 
tyr of the muses resume his station at the door before mentioned ; and 
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occasionally would he cast his eye toward my window. But he never 
deigned to repeat his visit. Atlength he disappeared. What became 
of him I never knew. His applications to other publishers, if he made 
any, probably were followed by no better success; for I have never 
seen his poems in print, and the world has, I apprehend, never enjoyed 
the benefit of his inspiration. 

The case of this poor fellow is by no means a solitaryone. Had he oc- 
cupied the hours and days—and probably years—which it cost him to 
indite his volume of verses, in setting types, he might have been, at the 
time I saw him, genteelly clad, and better fed than I presume him to 
have been, and, with ‘ money in both pockets,’ he might have bid 
defiance to care and the critics. It would be as well for many, who, 
like him, waste their precious time, in devotion to the unrelenting and 
unpropitious Muses,—and, perhaps, better for the world,—if they 
could not be so unfortunate as to find friends who advise them to pub- 
lish, and publishers who are blind enough to their own interest to 
grasp at the shadow of a profit they can never realize. 


Many years subsequent to this incident, I was the conductor of a 
periodical work, and received a letter from a person in a neighbor- 
ing town, informing me that he had written a poem of about four hun- 
dred lines, which he would be glad to dispose of for a small compensa- 
tion. His friends, he said, had spoken kindly of it, and induced him 
to think it was not without merit. ‘Io show me what he could perform 
in the way of poetical composition, he had enclosed a few verses, which 
I might publish, if I approved them, and, if otherwise, I was requested 
to return them. These verses consisted of about forty lines, intended 
to be arranged according to the Spenserian stanza, but, in truth, pos- 
sessing no one attribute of poetry—not even the mechanical one of 
measured lines. ‘The letter was thrown into a drawer, with others to 
which it might claim some affinity, and forgotten. In the course of a 
few weeks afterwards, on entering my office, I observed a young man 
standing by the stove, where he had apparently been some time wait- 
ing my appearance. On being informed that I was the editor he had 
inquired for,—*‘ Can I sell you that, sir?” said he, taking from under 
his plaid cloak and thrusting towards me,—with a bold and confident 
air, somewhat unexpected from the modesty of his appearance,—a 
small roll, enveloped in a bit of an old newspaper. 

“© What is it, sir?” said I. 

** Poetry,” he replied. 

**T must examine it, before I can give you an answer,” said I, ‘‘ and 
as I am engaged at this time, if you will leave it, you shall be informed 
whether the purchase can be made or not.” 

“‘T should like to get the money for it, this afternoon,” said the gen- 
tleman ; “I live out of town, and if you could read it now—it would 
not take you more than half an hour—” 

The nature of my engagement was stated to him, and the incon- 
venience of complying at that moment with his request. But the gen- 
tleman was not to be disheartened by such apologies, nor did he intend 
to lose his point for want of perseverance. 

‘“*T sent you,” he continued, ‘‘ a piece some weeks ago and request- 
ed you to return it, if you did not like it. Did you receive it?” 
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A few words of explanation showed me that this gentleman was the 
correspondent mentioned above. I opened the appropriate drawer, and, 
taking out his letter and specimen, asked himif that was the piece he 
referred to. He said it was; and on my telling him that it was not 
accepted, he insisted,—with a pertinacity that was very far from indi- 
cating any distrust of his own powers,—on knowing why it should be 
rejected. Finding I had to deal with one who was not to be shaken 
otf very easily, I pointed out to him a few instances of false grammar 
and half a score of halting lines. 

“ Do they not contain ten syllables a piece?” said he. 

This was a poser. It was true, they did; but they seemed to have 
as little to do with each other, as if they had been obtained by deci- 
mating a dictionary. Having triumphed over me, as he thought, in 
the matter of the halting lines, he did not seem to care for the gram- 
mar. He expected, if the piece were accepted, that I should put that 
in myself. He had never studied a page of English Grammar in his 
life. In spite of my engagement, I began to feel interested in the 
fellow’s history, and I learned from him, in reply to my inquiries, that 
he had been bred to the shoe-making business ; that he was exceed- 
ingly poor, and that his course of reading had been circumscribed to 
very narrow limits. He had read none of the English Poets, save 
Byron, and Childe Harold had been his principal study. ‘This 
accounted for the form of his stanzas—for of Spenser, the poet, he had 
never heard. He had read no work on criticism, taste, or composition. 
He had been a free man only about six months; his health would not 
allow him to work at his trade; he had discovered that he had a talent 
for poetry, and his friends advised him to write for the press, and, with 
the proceeds, purchase books for future instruction and improvement. 

I was again pressed to examine the poem which had not been 
unrolled. It was of a piece with the specimen, and I perceived that 


it would be an act of kindness to advise him to throw by his pen for a 


few years, and betake himself to some other employment. But this 
was not the kind of advice he wanted. He admitted that it might be 
useful to study: but he must live, and how could he live unless he 


could be paid for what he had already written, and what he might 


write, while he should study for improvement! ‘This question seemed 
to him to admit of no determination, different from the conclusion to 
which, in his own mind, he had arrived. When he found me inexo- 
rable in regard to the purchase, he unwillingly departed ; but, as it 
afterward appeared, not without having adopted the resolution of one 
of Pope’s annoyers— 
“ ___’s death, I'll print it, 

And shame the romue;”’ 
for, not many weeks after, I found in my box at the Post-Office, a 
small package, neatly sealed up, for “ The Editor of the ie 
On tearing olf the envelope, I found its contents to be a little book of 
twenty-four pages, entitled “The Tri-Dead, and other Poems, by a 
Mechanic. Printed for the Author.” <A look at one page was sufli- 
cient to enable me to recognize the Poem, which | had refused to pur- 
chase of the young shoemaker. What suecess he has had in disposing 
of his work, or what amount of profit I lost by declining the speculation, 
is altogether unknown to me. 

vor. WW a! 
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CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


Tue time is drawing near when new recruits are to be sent forth 
from our colleges. Among these young men the choice of a profession 
is probably the subject, which engrosses most of their thoughts. I 
hope, therefore, that the following remarks, in the form of a letter from 
a young man to his friend, will not be thought inappropriate. 


You ask me to tell you which profession I think you should choose. 
I will do no such thing; but instead thereof, will make a few remarks, 
which will tend to free you from unnecessary incumbrances and false 
guides, rather than afford any positive assistance in determining the 
question before you. 

In the first place, ask nobody’s advice. Consult no one, listen to 
no one. Otherwise you will be sadly perplexed. For friends will advise 
you, not upon right principles, but from their own prepossessions and 
prejudices. One is dazzled by the glittering mausoleum of an eminent 
lawyer. He recommends the law. Another has been captivated by 
the well-stored coffers of a successful physician. He recommends 
medicine. A third is charmed with the character of a clergyman, 
and prefers his plain monument of unsullied marble to the towering 
edifices raised by political ambition. He recommends divinity. Thus 
all the pursuits in the world may be recommended by your different 
friends. Now what is to be done? Here you are on the threshold of 
life. You are without experience. You cannot test for yourself the 
objects before you. In that case, life would be wasted before the work 
is begun. Men of experience offer different opinions. You cannot 
rely upon them, and yet the decision must be made. Low is it to be 
made ? 

Disregard altogether the opinions of others. Study into the wants 
of the community, and the wants of your own soul. Examine the 
nature of your mind,—its prepossessions, powers, and aptitudes. 
Learn which way your natural inclination leads you, and in what your 
happiness consists. ‘Then reflect upon the duties and advantages of 
each profession, and consider how far you are competent or capable of 
becoming competent to the duties, and how far you will be able to 
secure and enjoy the advantages. Beware of suffering extraneous 
circumstances to influence your decision. It is to be feared, that the 
fame of a few men, in the law, for instance, has drawn many into that 
profession, who were altogether unfit for it, and who might have been 
eminent physicians or useful clergymen. You must not be led astray 
by such considerations. ‘That Marshall, or Webster, or Wirt has 
acquired a high reputation, is no reason why you should enter the 
same profession, unless you feel germinating within yourself the seeds 
of talents, such as they possess. Suppose that the shrub, which from 
its nature can never be more than two feet high, should say, as it sees 
the oak, towering to heaven upon a neighboring hill, “If I could only 
be planted upon that hill, I, too, should rise and kiss the heavens ;” or 
suppose that the eagle, jealous of the beaver, should undertake to vie 
with him in architecture, or that the beaver should spend his life in 
the attempt to soar above the eagle’s flight. Would it not be very 
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ridiculous? And yet not more so, not a whit more ridiculous, than 
for you to engage in Law, Medicine, or Divinity, because charmed by 
the reputation of some great name, when you have not reflected a 
moment upon your capacity or incapacity for the pursuits upon which 
you would enter. This is making a strong statement. But I am sat- 
isfied that it would hardly be thought an exaggeration, could we but 
assemble before us the crowds, whose talents have been misplaced, 
and their energies wasted, in; consequence of the celebrity of a few 
distinguished men. 

I have at this moment in my eye the image of a young man, who 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits, and bidding fair to become a 
respectable merchant. But he chanced to form an acquaintance with 
a professional gentleman of some eminence. Captivated by this gen- 
tleman’s reputation, he determined to follow the same course, not 
doubting that he should meet the same success. He therefore applied 
himself at once to hard study. But he was not fashioned for a scholar, 
and his progress was exceedingly slow. This was the source of 
insupportable mortification to his morbidly sensitive mind. Still he 
persevered, and, after having spent know not how many years in 
utter wretchedness, pursuing a route for which nature never destined 
him, he was at last obliged to abandon the project with a constitution 
so shattered, and a mind so discouraged, as to render him absolutely 
unfit for any employment whatever. 

Disregard altogether the suggestions of ambition. Fame is toe 
small and mean a reward for the labors of a life. ‘The man, who is 
most successful in pursuit of it, is, after all, an unhappy and disap- 
pointed being, if this has been the great object of his existence. See 
him walking to and fro upon the summit of his cold and barren prom- 
ontory, muttering to himself words of bitterness and vexation. “1 
had once,” he says, ‘‘ I had once looked up to the great men of the 
world with unbounded respect. I dreamed that if 1 could but reach 
their places, I should be happy. ‘Ah me! I did but dream.’ I 
reached those places. Heaven answered my wishes, and added thereto 
what I had not dared to hope. But I am not happy. I am disap- 
pointed. I have climbed to the spot where my rainbow was extended ; 
but the bright vision has fled. The place, which my childish fancy 
had peopled with sunny pleasures and rich and substantial joys, is but 
a desert. I once thought great men happy ; and as I perused the his- 
tory of by-gone ages, my heart glowed within me at the contemplation 
of illustrious men, and | longed to follow, though at an awful distance, 
in their imposing train. I followed them. Hopes, desires, facilities 
increased, and I at length, have placed myself among them. But 1 am 
disappointed. They are not what I had thought them. Lofty moun- 
tains are indeed nearer to the sun than humble plains; but they are 
only the more bleak and weather-beaten. Even the fogs, by which 
fens are infested, are hardly less frequent upon the mountain tops— 
and then the storms, the merciless, pitiless storms, which clatter 
against their rough sides! Ambition, I no longer covet your honors. 
They are apples of Sodom—bitter dust and ashes. Striking and just 
are the words of Burke in his old age :—‘ My Lord, if I know my 
own mind, I would not give a peck of refuse wheat for all that the 
world calls great.’ ” 
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But this is no place to preach upon the vanity and worthlessness of 
fame. Admitting the highest claims, which its advocates would make 
for it, still it is an unphilosophical object of pursuit. ‘There are too 
many blanks, and the tickets are too dear to justify a purchase in the 
lottery. Mediocrity is the common portion of man. ‘‘ Fame is no 
plant that grows on mortal soil.” None can reckon upon it with cer- 
tainty, and few can put forth reasonable claims to it. Usefulness is 
an absolute term. It interferes with nothing else. It can exist alone. 
Any man may therefore be useful. But eminence and opulence are 
relative terms, and as much imply the existence of degradation and 
poverty as hills and trees imply the existence of valleys and roots. 
One man is conspicuous, not always because fe is high; but because 
others are low. If thousands rise together, all which the ambitious 
man desires is lost. 

Besides, fame will be quite as likely to come to those who seck it 
not, as to its most ardent votarics. 1 should advise you, therefore, to 
put it entirely out of your mind, in determining upon your profession. 
It is good for nothing when attained. You have hardly a chance of 
attaining it. If it is to come to you, it will come in that pursuit to 
which your talents are best adapted. He, who could never shine at 
the bar, or in the halls of legislation, may, as a physician, a scholar or 
a clergyman, build up a reputation as durable and as valuable as 
the proudest trophies of the conqueror, or the richest laurels of the 
statesman. 

But I have dwelt too long on this point. You must decide upon it 


for yourself; and if you find that your habits and feelings are such that 


fame or pelf must be the pole-star of your existence, of course, you 
have no thoughts of studying Divinity. ‘That would be hypocrisy ; it 
would be sacrilege. Your mind is unfit for the sacred oflice, and you 
would take no pleasure in the performance of its duties. Religion is 


under light obligation to those, her recreant sons, however exalted in 


intellect, who have made her altars the stepping stones to worldly pre- 
ferments, dignities, emoluments and honors... She has already suflered 
too much from such characters, and you will not add yourself to the 
number. ; 

If, however, you conclude that the great object of life is to be use- 
ful to yourself and others,—that this is the surest means of advancing 
your happiness, avd that yeur plans should be laid out and your 
actions performed with reference to this; then all the great pursuits of 
life are open, and the difficult work of selecting is yet on your hands. 
The only question, which you are to answer, is, “ Ia which profession 
can I be most happy, and do the -greatest good!” Considering the 
professions in themselves, the duties which they require, the manner 
in which they are filled, the general wants of the country, the charac- 
ter of your own mind, your feelings, habits, and physical temperament ; 
considering all these separately and relatively, you must determine for 
Which you are best adapted, aud in which you are most likely to suc- 
ceed. You must not be satisfied with a partial view. [tis not enough 
to decide that your talents are best fitted for law or medicine. It does 
not follow that you will therefore be most successful im these profes- 
sions. If they happen to be crowded, and our churches are in want 
of pastors, you must not lose sivht of this; but remember that a 
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common preacher, where preachers are wanted, may do more good 
and be more prosperous than an able lawyer where lawyers abound, in 
the same manner, and for the same reason, that he, who is an excellent 
physician and only a tolerable surgeon, will sometimes find himself 
more usefully employed in exercising his scanty knowledge of surgery 
than his consummate skill in medicine. 

Is not this a consideration which ought to have great weight upon 
the minds of those about to engage in the learned professions? Is 
not the bar full to overflowing? Are two thirds of our lawyers really 
wanted? To be sure, men of perseverance, talents and integrity will 
make their way, and do good; but could they not be of more service 
in another profession which is not full? I would by no means be sup- 
posed to intimate that all well-educated young men of principle will 
be more serviceable in the desk than at the bar. I entertain no such 
belief. Some may have minds of so peculiar a structure, that they are 
fit only for law. Others may have peculiarities of temper, manners, 
perhaps even of voice or countenance, which would render them worse 
than useless in the clerical office, while in other walks of life they 
might succeed. Better be without preachers, than have only those 
whose minds are so weak, or whose manners are such as to bring dis- 
credit upon their office. But when there is no peculiarity and no 
incorrigible prejudices in the way, is not the dearth of clergymen a 
very important circumstance, which should not be lightly passed over ? 

‘There are many other consideratiows of minor importance which | 
fear have too much influence upon young men. 

One is the comparative respectability of the several professions. 
Every one wishes to attach himself to a respectable class. He feels that 
his influence, and, by consequence, his usefulness, is diminished, if he 
is associated with a degraded caste. So far as relates to the choice of 
a profession this deserves not a feather’s weight. They are all respect- 
able, all despised, according to the character of those by whom they are 
filled. Even within the narrow bounds of New-England, nothing has 
struck me more forcibly than the different estimation in which the same 
profession is held in different places. One place is persecuted by a hard, 
grinding attorney. ‘There lawyers generally are dreaded, and the 
profession thought oppressive. In another place several young lawyers 
of small talents and less industry have lately opened shops for the sale 
of golden opinions, and there the profession is looked upon as light 
and worthless. A third town has been favored with a profound, hon- 
orable, honest, and humane practitioner, and there the respect in 
which he is held is extended to his profession. So with all pursuits. 
If some have been thought to command too little attention, is it not on 
account of the inferior character of those by whom they are repre- 
sented ? and will not the tables be turned and the professions duly 
respected as soon as they are filled by men who command esteem and 
confidence? ‘Talents and integrity will every where be honored, while 
imbecility and fraud, ignorance and charlatanry, can find no station 
sufficiently high and no dress sufliciently rich to screen them from 
derision and detestation. 

Many are deterred from studying divinity, by the impression that it 
will require them to be too staid and formal,—by the idea that they 
would thereby obligate themselves to Jive a different sort of life from 
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what would otherwise be required of them. They are deterred from 
studying divinity by the same consideration, which deters many from 
joining temperance societies. ‘They never drink ardent spirits ; never 
wish for them. But yet they are unwilling to promise to abstain. Et 
qui nolunt occidere quenquam, posse volunt. ‘They want the power, 
they want the liberty, although certain that they will never have occa- 
sion to make use of it. He, who can deliberately harbor in his mind 
this sentiment, does well to keep from the pulpit. He has not yet ac- 
quired that command over his feelings, which becomes a reasonable, a 
religious being. But whatever course he is to pursue, he will do well 
to divest himself of the weakness. Otherwise he will find it hard, very 
hard, to perform, with uprightness and integrity, the duties which the 
common walks of life will demand of him. 

Besides, the objection proceeds on a misgrounded assumption. Why 
are clergymen called upon to be more holy than other men? What 
moral or religious duty is binding upon them, which is not equally 
binding upon the lowest drudge of society? Happily, the days of 
clerical ostentation are going by,—the days when a sanctimonious 
scowl and a holy drawl were the only passports to the pastoral office. 
[t is happily discovered, that the clergy are men, subject to like pas- 
sions with other men, equally liable to err, and having equal claims 
upon the sympathy and forgiving spirit of their brethren. Perfection 
is not expected of them. While they are on the earth, it is supposed 
that they will enter into the feelings and be affected by the vicissitudes 
of earth; that they will participate in its light and its serious concerns ; 
that they will rejoice in its prosperity and smart under its afflictions. 
Like astronomers, their business is with another world ; their principal 
thoughts are to be fixed upon heaven and heavenly things. Still, they 
are in a terrestrial atmosphere, exposed to its accidents, and affected 
by its changes. From the innocent amusements of life they are not 
shut out; and what other amusements can a rational, moral being 
wish to enjoy ? 

Above all things, my friend, take care to select such a profession 
that you will delight to be employed in its concerns. Remember that 
your happiness and success depend upon common things; that they 
are a thousand times more influenced by ordinary events, by your 
daily duties and occupations, than by any great epochs, to which you 
may look forward. Swift has but expressed what every student has 
felt, when he says, that the scholar’s happiness consists not in having 
knowledge, but in acquiring it. The professional man’s happiness 
consists not in being at any particular point of eminence or usefulness, 
but in getting there. Life is spent in performing the journey. ‘The 
repose, which follows, is short, uncertain, and too often fitful, inter- 
rupted, and distressing. You can place no reliance upon it. When 
surrounded with cares, overwhelmed with vexations, and looking 
anxiously around for the rest which your wearied system requires, it 
may be consoling to glance at the time, when, rich in wisdom and 
laden with honors, you may enjoy a dignified retirement in the bosom 
of your family and friends. But remember that it is only a fancy 
sketch; that it can be enjoyed only in anticipation. Our business 
must be our delight, or we are wretched. Happiness or misery is en- 
gralted upon every shrub and flower which we see in the journey of 
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life, and from them if from any thing it must be gathered. Nature has 
not been so parsimonious as to confine her gifts to the inns and stop- 
ping-places, which we may meet. Every moment is fertile, either in 
joy or sorrow, cheerfulness or sadness, success or disappointment, 
cheerfulness or wearisomeness. ‘Time is not a desert, unless we make 
it so. It is not a desert with here and there a gushing spring, a green 
shade, a fruitful field, to which we are to direct our steps. Far from 
it. It is an expanse every where richly diversified with 
‘¢ Sweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains ;”’ 


and every where, if our minds are rightly cultivated and our course 
judiciously selected, we cannot fail to drink in happiness as the air we 
breathe. But ifour minds are not properly regulated, and we have 
taken a false step, traveling a way repugnant to our feelings, habits 
and powers, it is of no avail that Nature has been thus bountiful in 
her gilts, that she has opened her stores of endless variety, and spread 
out her visions of surpassing beauty and loveliness. ‘They are lost 
upon us. We have no relish for them. We are out of our sphere— 
like inhabitants of the ocean journeying on shore, if they could have 
enough of the breath of life insured to them to enable them with writh- 
ings and agony to perform the tour. Our duties are irksome. We 
shudder to enter upon them, and are impatient for the moment when 
they shall be accomplished. As the ox is dragged to the slaughter, as 
the prisoner is driven to his task, so go we to our business—to the 
business of our lives! The sun shines; but we heed it not. The 
showers descend ; but we regard them not. And all this because we 
have mistaken our purpose—because, for the sake of some remote and 
visionary good, we have engaged in pursuits, for which we have no 
taste, and in which we can take no pleasure. We have purposely 
deferred our happiness till some remote period which is subject to 
innumerable contingencies; or rather, we have sacrificed the certain 
happiness which we might reap from employments congenial to our 
natures—a certain happiness which we might be enjoying all our lives 
long—this we have blindly sacrificed through the hope of enjoying some 
fanciful good, which, under the most favorable circumstances, cannot 
come till our hearts are seared, our affections withered, our susceptibility 
blunted, and our health wasted, and which, at best, is but a “ puff of 
empty air,” an uncertain, unsubstantial, momentary blessing. 

Do not lose sight of this. Consider that your happiness is insepara- 
bly interwoven with the duties of your profession. If they are painful 
or irksome, life will pass but roughly. If they are agreezble, you 
may count upon as much happiness as falleth to the lot of mortals. 
** Choose the right way,” says an old divine, “ and habit will make it 
agreeable.” But what is the right way? It is not a spiritual, abstract 
right, of which you are in search. From many things which in them- 
selves are good, you are to select that which is good for you, and to do 
this, you must submit to a severe self-examination ; you must carefully 
compare your inclinations, feelings and powers, with the various duties 
before you. The purposes of your life are serious, dignified, and im- 
portant. Ponder well. ‘Throw aside adventitious considerations. Re- 
flect upon the wants of the community and the fitness of things. Rend 
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not asunder what Heaven has joined together, neither bring together 
what Heaven has meant should be distinct and separate. Remember 
that your fellow-men have claims upon you; but that you have claims 
upon yourself more imperious and more sacred than all the ties by 
which man is bound to man. IH. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS.* 


Every nation has its own customs, as every man has his own ways. 
Happy the man who conforms to a good model, and wretched the 
people whose customs offend Mrs. Trollope. There is much, thought 
Mr. Shandy, in a name: if words are things, names are more than 
shades; the name of Mrs. ‘Trollope, theretore, may be, at least, the 
shadow of a thing. 

Politeness is relative and conventional. Whiat is polite in England, 
is rude in Persia; and what is fashion in London, is, sometimes, not 
tolerated at Paris. ‘The English, like all people, make their own laws 
for social regulation, and by these they judge, not only themselves, 
but others. ‘I'he Americans have been charged, by almost all English 
travelers, with outraging these social ordinances ; and for our future 
guidance, an abstract is here made of the principal specifications 
contained in the lady’s complaint. In the times of chivalry, there 
was a Court of Love, in which all the tender sentiments and _ principles 
were decided by married ladies; and, also, a Court of Honor, in 
which knights decided the questions more within their own knowledge 
and instinct. But there is now no tribunal of either kind, and all 
delicate points of love or honor must be submitted to a public appeal, 
in which there is much dispute but no decision. We are not called 
upon to deny the fact, that, generally speaking, our countrymen of the 
operative class have more sturdiness than polish; yet we believe, that 
they have, at least, infinitely more knowledge and good manners than 
the same classes in Great-Britain. But we have many deficiencies, 


and there is no better way to amend us than to read the satires of 


foreigners. ‘There is generally some foundation even for caricature, 
and, if we will not look at the picture which enemies make of us, we 
may never be acquainted with our own peculiarities. Mrs. Trollope, 
indeed, describes individuals as a class: she traveled to find fault, and, 
of course, from no country could she have returned with a blank 
journal. 

One of the first recorded offences was, that, at New-Orleans, she 
“was introduced in form to a milliner,’” an evil omen of republican 
equality ; yet, we should suppose, not distasteful to a lady then going to 
Cincinnati, to sell millinery and other wares. The author, however, 
for a while, forgot petty offences, in visiting Miss Wright, one of her 
closest friends, and a traveling philanthropist and lecturer, who has 
secured that kind of fame which is generally the least esteemed. ‘The 
steam-boat was not swift enough for the impatience of these congenial 
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souls. ‘‘O for a horse with wings.” The steam-boat, of course, 
though without accountability, had to bear a portion of the lady’s con- 
demnation; for she averred, and probably with perfect sincerity, “‘ that 
she would infinitely prefer sharing the apartment of a party of well- 
conditioned pigs, to being confined to its cabin.’”’ Having been a few 
days in the country, and partly confined to the steam-boat, she made 
the general and astounding charge of the ‘ incessant and remorseless 
spitting of the Americans ;” although it occurs to her that “‘ possibly this 
phrase, Americans, may be too general.” Perhaps it was; but we give 
up the practice to all reprobation, and the offenders to condign pun- 
ishment. Were the goodly English tax imposed upon tobacco, it 
would be better for our health, manners and carpets. The following 
is Mrs. ‘Trollope’s theory on a supposed peculiarity of the American 
physiognomy : ‘ Their lips are almost uniformly thin and compressed. 
At first, | accounted for this upon Lavater’s theory, and attributed it 
to the arid temperament of the people; but it is too universal to be so 
explained ; whereas the habit above-mentioned, which pervades all 
classes (except the literary) well accounts for it, as the act of express- 
ing the juices of this loathsome herb enforces exactly that position of 
the lips which gives this remarkable peculiarity to the American 
countenance.” ‘The lady was favored on the Mississippi with the soci- 
ety of generals, colonels, and majors, in the cabin ; but the “ captains 
were all on deck.’” Some of these sons of thunder were, probably, of 
Kentucky ; for, while yet hundreds of miles from Kentucky, she de- 
scribes its inhabitants with perfect confidence, but with a random 
justice. ‘The Kentuckians,” says she, “are a very noble-looking 
race of men; their average height considerably exceeds that of Euro- 
peans, and their countenances, except when disfigured by red hair, 
which is not unfrequent, extremely handsome.” The lady’s nerves 
seem to have suffered from “ the frightful manner of feeding with their 
knives, till the whole blade seemed to enter into the mouth,” which 
was practised by her fellow-passengers on board. ‘ The voracious 
rapidity with which the viands were seized and devoured,” we give up 
to castigation; we are of opinion, that ten minutes is not sufficient 
time to allow for the proper disposition of a dinner. We believe, with 
Justice Inglewood, that ‘‘ man requires digestion as well as food.” 

The first charge against the Cincinnatians was, that they lived with- 
out amusements ; cards and billiards were forbidden by law; there 
were no balls but at Christmas, and no concerts or dinner parties, at 
any time. The churches, pouring out their well-dressed hundreds, 
“seemed to be the theatres and cafés of the place.” The only amuse- 
ments were private tea-drinkings. It follows, therefore, in the lady’s 
estimation, that the want of amusements in a new town, where every 
one must necessarily be employed for subsistence, is an evidence 
of the coldness and want of enthusiasm of the Americans. Some 
of the employments were also distasteful to the eye of refinement, 
though Mrs. Trollope admits, that, ‘it is hardly fair to quarrel with a 
place because its staple commodity is not pretty.” She admits, how- 
ever, that she should have liked Cincinnati much better “if the peo- 
ple had not dealt so largely in hogs.” It annoyed her to see in the 
newspapers, 
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“ Wanted immediately, 4000 fat hogs.” 
** For sale, 2000 barrels of prime pork.” 


It was equally annoying to sce all classes reading newspapers, rather 
than Shakspeare and Dryden; as though a fourth part of Shakspeare’s 
own countrymen, in England, had ever heard of him. ‘If you buy a 
yard of ribbon,” says Mrs. Trollope, “ the shopkeeper lays down his 
newspaper, perhaps two or three, to measure it. I have seen a brew- 
er’s drayman perched on the top of his dray, reading one newspaper, 
while another was tucked under his arm; and I once went into the 
cottage of a country shoemaker of the name of Harris, where I saw a 
newspaper half full of ‘ original” poctry, directed to “‘ Madison Frank- 
lin Harris.’ Such unwarrantable doings are never seen in England, 
and are therefore reprobated in America. Some editor supplies for 
Mrs. Trollope, the materials for the following anecdote, which shows 
rather a deficient knowledge of what it relates to :— 


A tailor sold a suit of clothes to a sailor a few months before he sailed, which 
was on a Sunday morning. The corporation of New-York prosecuted the tailor, 
and he was convicted, and sentenced to a fine greatly beyond his means to pay. 
Mr. F. a lawyer of New-York, defended him with much eloquence, but in vain. 
His powerful speech, however, was not without effect, for it raised him sucha 
host of Presbyterian enemies as sufficed to destroy his practice. Nor was this all: 
his nephew was at the time preparing for the bar, and,soon after the above cir- 
cumstance occurred, his certificates were presented, and refused, with this decla- 
ration, ‘‘ that no man of the name and family of F. should be admitted.” I have 
met this young man in society ; he is a person of very considerable talent, and 
being thus cruelly robbed of his profession, has become the editor of a news- 
paper. 

The theatre at Cincinnati seems to have offered strange sights in 
the boxes as well as on the stage. Men came into the boxes without 
their coats, placing themselves in indescribable attitudes, the heels 
higher than the head, in a manner denoting exquisite posture-makers. 
“ The entire rear of the person, also, was presented to the audience,” 
as may be seen in a print attached to the book. The judges on the 
bench are said to ‘indulge themselves in these extraordinary atti- 
tudes, which, doubtless, some peculiarity of the American formation 
leads them to find the most comfortable.’ Besides this inability to sit 
down, Mrs. Trollope ‘ never saw an American man walk or stand 
well.”” The supremacy of the laws in the United States, is thus des- 
patched—* The contempt of law is greater than 1 can venture to state 
with any hope of being believed. Trespass, assault, robbery, nay, 
even murder, are often committed without the slightest attempt at legal 
interference.’ If it be a true saying that the judgement of our ene- 
mies concerning us is more correct than that of our friends, then has 
Mrs. Trollope’s book in its favor, at least, the authority of the proverb. 
There are some satires in it that it will not injure us to read. 
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THE CHOLERA. 


Tue term CuoLera Morsus, or, simply, CHoLera, is applied to two 
diseases, in many respects resembling each other but very different in 
their degree of violence, and distinguished by several obvious and 
important peculiarities. ‘The prominent and general symptoms, which 
are common to both, and may therefore be considered as essential to 
Cholera, are vomiting, intestinal evacuations, and irregular contortions 
of the muscles, termed cramps, or spasms. ‘I'he suddenness of the 
attack, the violence of the symptoms, the nature of the fluids evacuated, 
and the degree of mortality, are some of the circumstances by which 
the two forms of Cholera are distinguished from each other. The 
milder form of the disease, with which alone we have till lately been 
acquainted in our own country, makes its appearance during the preva- 
lence of the most intense heat to which we are subjected in the months 
of July and August; it most generally follows upon excess in diet, but 
often shows itself independently of this cause; its intensity is very 
various, being occasionally such as to destroy life in the course of a 
few hours, while, in other cases, it is protracted by alternations of 
rallying and relapse to several days. 

In common with the disease which we have yet to describe, it has 
been regarded as an affection of the bilious system ; and it is from the 
Greek term for bi/e that the general appellation is derived. But while, 
in this form, the bile is in excess, and forms the principal part of the 
fluids evacuated in the other, it is always deficient, and, generally 
speaking, is wholly absent. It has, for this reason, been found con- 
venient for writers to distinguish the common disease as bilious cholera. 
The spasms, which have been mentioned as common to both forms, 
resemble in this, the cramps usually induced by vomiting ; and are 
more or less severe according to the degree in which this symptom is 
present. Bilious Cholera is dangerous, and sometimes fatal; but if 
seen at an early period, and judiciously treated, by far the largest pro- 
portion of cases terminate in recovery. ‘The other form of Cholera, 
and that to which public attention has been of late so painfully directed, 
is a disease of far greater severity, violence, and danger. Until within 
little more than two years, this disease may be considered as unknown 
to Europe. By the natives of Bengal it is termed mordezim, a term 
which the French colonial settlers in that country conveniently meta- 
morphosed into mort de chien. ‘The true meaning of the term, accord- 
ing to the learned, is death-blow, an expression admirably suited to its 
character and mode of attack. The French name, however, is very 
generally received, and by it the disease is now known at Madras. 
The term Spasmodic Cholera, as a specific appellation, was first ap- 
plied to it about 1807. At this time its ravages were remarked, and 
its nature began to be particularly studied; but it had not then ac- 
quired the virulence which it has since assumed. It was spoken of by 
writers as a new disease ; that is, as one which till then had been but 
imperfectly described ; for of its existence many years previous there 
can be no doubt. The circumstances, in which the disease of that 
period differed from the worst form of the present epidemic, were prin- 
cipally the uniform presence of spasm, which, im some of the worst 
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cases since, is nearly or altogether wanting, and in the greater dura- 
tion of the symptoms. In other respects the diseases agree, and the 
descriptions we obtain from the writers on Indian diseases at that 
period, accord, in all essential particulars, with those we read of it at 
the present day. 

There can be no doubt, then, that Spasmodic Cholera has been 
known in India, as a disease of the country, for a very long period. 
The commencement, however, of the present severe epidemic, is re- 
ferred, by common consent, to the year 1517. In August of this year 
the Cholera attacked Jessore, about one hundred miles northeast of 
Calcutta, and invaded the latter city early in September. From Cal- 
cutta it extended its ravages to Behar. It then attacked, in succession, 
Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Delhi, and many other towns on the 
north of the peninsula. 

At length it reached the army, and spread through its *different di- 
visions, proceeding gradually over the Deccan. At Hus Singabad its 
ravages were peculiarly severe. It subsequently attacked Nagpoor, 
and Aurungabad, and arrived at Bombay, in September, 1818, twelve 
months after its appearance at Calcutta. From this time it proceeded 
south, with an apparently regular course, until it reached the extremity 
of the peninsula. From hence, it found its way to Ceylon; to the 
peninsula of Siam; to Maiacea, and across the Straights of Sunda to 
China. It also showed itself in Mauritius, and much more slightly at 
Bourbon, in which place its progress, in that direction, appeared to be 
arrested. 

It was during its progress through India, as we have now described 
it, that the disease first assumed those terrible features by which it has 
since been characterized ; and the observations recorded by witnesses, 
at this period, are both curious and important. From these we shall 
quote but a few striking passages, which will probably be more inter- 
esting to our readers than a detailed description of the symptoms. 
“The disease generally begins with a watery purging, unattended with 
pain. At an interval of from half an hour to six hours, follows vemit- 
ing of a whitish fluid, unmixed, in any instance, with bile. The 
spasms succeed at no determinate period, attacking first the toes and 
legs, and then extending to the thighs, and arms. There is invariably 
complaint of great heat at the stomach, and continual calling for cold 
drink. In general, all pain and spasm leave the patient before death ; 
and when the heart cannot be felt to beat, he expresses himself easy, and 
says he is better.” In the severer onsets, the course was far more rapid 
than that just described. In many instances, vomiting, purging, and 
spasms, were all absent ; the powers of the system failing at once, and 
death ensuing in three or four hours. Natives were struck down with 
the disease while walking in the open air; they fell down, retched a 
little, complained of deafness, vertigo, and blindness, and, in a few 
minutes, expired. 

From these facts, it will readily be inferred, that the disease has 
undergone but little alteration in its passage from Asia to our own 
shores. There is another circumstance, which, in this connection, it 
is worth our while tonotice. ‘It prevailed to a degree equally violent 
at all seasons of the year; in regard to temperature, from 40 or 50 
degrees of Fahrenheit to 90 or 100; in regard to moisture, during the 
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continuance of almost incessant rain for months, and in that dry sea- 
son which scarce leaves a vestige of vegetation on the surface of the 
earth.” 

From the period now mentioned to 1830, the accounts of the disease 
are vague and imperfect, and scarce form the materials for a consec- 
utive history. It continued, though not constantly, at Bombay, till 
1821, and in that year appeared at Muscat, at the mouth of the Per- 
sian gulf. From Muscat it spread extensively on the shores of the 
gulf. On the north, it extended in 182], to Shiraz and Yezd, in Per- 
sia. On the south, following, apparently, the banks of the ‘Tigris, it 
reached the Mediterranean in 1823, and attacked Aleppo, Antioch, 
and other places. In this same year it appeared in Tabriz, or Tauris, 
a considerable town in Persia, supposed to contain 50,000 inhabitants. 
In the same year it appeared at Astrachan on the very confines of 
Europe, but showed no disposition to extend itself westward. From 
this time we know little of its ravages until 1828, in which, and the 
following year, it is said to have been present in the province of Ghilan 
in Persia, and to have attacked Reschd, its principal town. In 1828 
it also invaded Teheran, a populous town, in the province of Irak 
Agemi. Inthe two following years it was again at Tabriz, where it 
is stated to have destroyed 5000 of the inhabitants. In 1880, it 
appeared at Teflis, the capital of Georgia, and, in seven weeks, 
reduced the population of that town, between death and emigration, 
from thirty to eight thousand. 

The most interesting fact at this period of its history was its appear- 
ance and progress in the Russian province of Orenburg. On the 8th 
of September, 1829, it showed itself in the city of that name. Its 
development at that particular time and place is one of those many 
unaccountable facts, which have served to perplex and divide inquir- 
ers into the nature of this singular disease. The most diligent 
inquiry, by the Russian government, could discover no probable 
channel by which it was communicated. Between this time and the 
following February, it ravaged the whole province, attacking 44 
villages, and destroying 865 souls. During this part of its history, the 
records of its progress appear to have been faithfully and accurately 
preserved. 

With the second appearance of the disease in Astrachan, commenced 
that rapid career in the course of which it has overrun so large a por- 
tion of the civilized world. ‘The first case in this city occurred on 
the 3d of July, 1830. The period of its stay was but eighteen days, 
during which time there were 1299 cases, and 433 deaths. 

The towns in the course of the Wolga now became the objects of 
attack, and, on the 9th of October, the disease entered Moscow. 
Here it remained nearly four months, and seized 8576 individuals, of 
whom 4690 died. In this place, in fact, it seemed to take up its 
quarters for the winter; and, issuing thence the following spring, 
attacked both the Russian and Polish armies in their encampments. 
Its ravages in Warsaw commenced the 10th of April, and continued 
seven weeks. During this time 3912 were attacked, and 1462 died. 
From this time, it raged in Poland without control; caused signal 
mortality in the towns of Brodi and Lemberg, and made its appearance 
in St. Petersburgh on the 10th of June. In this city, it remained 48 
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days, and attacked 7567, of whom 3804 fell victims to its fury. In 
the beginning of October, it appeared at Hamburg, and, in the latter 
part of the same month, at Sunderland, in England. Its subsequent 
history, to the present period, we shall leave to be supplied by the rec- 
ollection of our readers. 

We now come to the consideration of that intricate question, To 
what are we to attribute the origin and progress of the present epi- 
demic? ‘The most simple view that we can take of this subject, per- 
haps, is the following : ‘That Cholera has occurred since the year 1817, 
as it did before that year, from the operation of atmospheric heat and 
accidental excess, operating on bodies debilitated by a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, insufficient or improper food, and intemperate habits ; that to 
these causes nothing has been superadded, within the last fifteen years, 
except mental emotions of a depressing character, partly arising in 
particular countries from political causes, in which mode despondence 
may be conceived to have operated in Poland, and the spirit of revolt 
among the people of France ; the passion common to all, having been 
fear and terror of its approach ; to many, suspicion, as in Petersburgh 
and Paris; to a smaller number, and individually, superstition, or the 
persuasion of Divine wrath, and impending judgement. In this view, 
the cases are to be regarded as a succession of unconnected events, 
not acting on each other as cause and effect, except so far as the pas- 
sions before mentioned are concerned, still less springing from the 
uniform operation of a common cause, but arising as cholic, dysentery, 
catarrh, gout, and other diseases, have arisen during the same period 
from their appropriate causes ; some being obvious to the observation 
of man in each individual case, others concealed from him, but equally 
peculiar to the case itself, and such as might exist, and have existed, 
with corresponding effects at all periods, since mankind possessed their 
present constitution, and the earth and atmosphere their actual 
properties. 

A modification of this theory is to be found in that which attributes 
the disease to atmospheric vicissitudes, solar heat, moisture, and vege- 
table and animal putrefaction, favored by the circumstances above 
mentioned, in the individuals acted upon, and by debilitating agents 
generally. Another and more obscure form in which the same idea is 
presented, is that of a specific terrestrial miasm, producing the dis- 
ease in each separate location in which it has shown itself; just as the 
iniasm of marshes produces intermittent fever ; which doctrine, so far 
as it is capable of being distinctly viewed and discussed, resolves 
itself into those already named. We shall therefore consider all these 
in one, as the doctrine of the local miasmatic origin of the present 
disease, 

It is in the first place to be allowed that this doctrine derives con- 
firmation from several circumstances, noticed in the principal cities in 
which the disease made its appearance. In Orenburg, where it broke 
out as late as the 8th of September, and where it was found impossible 
to trace with any degree of probability its extrinsic source, it appears 
that they had wet and cold weather, with rain, following immediately 
upon an unusually hot summer.  I[t farther appears, by the description 
of the medical men acquainted with this place, that there exists a pre- 
disposition to what are called asthenic diseases, that is, diseases of 
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debility ; that typhus fever ofien prevails, and that dropsy is no unfre- 
quent termination of febrile disease ; evincing a general relaxation in 
the system, which is in a degree accounted for by their habits. ‘The 
population are very various in character, and a large proportion, idle 
and dissolute. 

In Astrachan the disease first showed itself in the beginning of July, 
during the prevalence of the high temperature of 95° Fahr. The 
situation of this city is thus described :—The Wolga pours its waters 
into the Caspian by numerous channels, so flat and low, that they 
form rather a series of marshes than genuine river outlets. On the 
alluvial land formed by several of these streams, and at least sixty 
miles from the actual mouth of the Wolga, the city of Astrachan is 
built, in a situation so moist, that the atmosphere is loaded with hu- 
midity, almost all the year round; while its latitude, in 46° north, 
exposes it to considerable solar heat, and all the evils arising from the 
atmospheric changes dependent on heat and moisture. Astrachan is 
rather more unfavorably situated than either Jessore, Dacca, or any 
other of the towns in the Delta of the Ganges. In Moscow, the com- 
mencement of the disease was about the Ist of October, that is, later 
than the usual causes of cholera could be considered as operating. 
Yet we are told the weather continued warm and damp. It is also re- 
marked that the decline of the disease dated from about the Ist of No- 
vember. ‘These facts are not very decisive. At Warsaw, the disease 
commenced about the middle of April, after political events which had 
caused great and general depression. It continued two months, and 
prevailed principally in narrow lanes leading to the Vistula. Both the 
city and the Polish camp are described by observers as abounding in 
causes calculated to produce disease. In the army, the cholera raged 
after protracted marches, during which the troops were exposed to fa- 
tigue, privation and hardship. ‘Those regiments suffered most which 
were encamped between heights or on marshy ground, and whose food 
consisted of salted pork. When the disease attacked the troops after the 
battle of Iganic, the men, heated by a long march and a severe engage- 
ment, drank greedily of the muddy water in the neighborhood. The 
Polish soldiers, from their mode of life, are peculiarly liable to disease. 
Slack-baked brown bread and salt meat form the chief part of their food ; 
they drink freely, are filthy in their persons, prone to excess, and, from the 
nature of the country, are often obliged to encamp in damp and marshy 
places. Of the dwelling houses in Warsaw, it is said to be impossible 
to form any idea without having actually seen them. They are gener- 
ally of wood, small, filled with filth, sometimes built over drains which 
emit a horrible odor, and occasionally overflowed by the inundations 
of the Vistula. The habitations of the Jews are worst of all. They 
are small wooden houses, dark, and with no other opening than the 
door. The floors are never swept, and are covered with filth to the 
depth of several inches. These people never wash their persons, 
scarce ever comb their hair, have no white linen, are generally half 
starved, and, from time to time, are subjected to increased privation in 
the performance of religious penance. 

If from Warsaw we turn our attention to the other seats of the dis- 
ease in Poland, we shall find circumstances more or less similar to the 
above, corresponding to the time and place of its attack. About the 
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beginning of May, 1831, the diseise showed itself in Brodi, a town 
containing 24,000 inhabitants, chiefly Jews, of whom scarce 500 were 
in good circumstances. In this place, no less than 3000, or one eighth 
of the population, were destroyed. About the middle of this month, 
Lemberg, the capital of Gallicia, a town situated on the Sane, and 
containing 45,000 inhabitants, of whom 15,000 were Jews, was attack- 
ed. The disease continued here nearly three months, during which 
time it seized 4922 persons, and destroyed 2584. 

Equally striking examples of the presence of local causes, calculated 
to produce disease, will be found in the history of cholera in England. 
In Sunderland, we are told, there are very few streets of proper width. 
The bye streets are extremely narrow, several not being broad enough 
for the passage of a common cart; they are rarely cleansed from the 
dirt, and impurities were allowed to accumulate for several days 
together. ‘The houses, in these bye streets or lanes, had commonly no 
yards or courts attached to them; the rooms were dark, ill ventilated, 
and dirty; the passages and stairs were dirty, from the great number of 
persons living in each house; very often each room, from the cellars to 
the attics, was the residence of a separate family. It is also said, in 
regard to Sunderland, that the disease was almost exclusively confined 
to the low, dirty, narrow lanes, in thickly populated districts, not more 
than twelve cases having occurred in the upper and more widely built 
portion, though the freest intercourse existed between them. 

The places in England where the disease raged most severely, were 
Musselburgh, Trunent and Preston Pans. In Musselburgh, typhus 
fever prevailed among the inhabitants before and during the prevalence 
of the epidemic. In Preston Pans, it is said, that beggars, colliers, and 
dissipated persons, formed the majority of the fatal cases. 

Of the class of persons attacked in Paris, their situation, the previous 
health of the city, and other circumstances, we have no very particular 
accounts. It is certain that the state of alarm and suspicions in that 
city must have been excessive, and these, no doubt, contributed in a 
very great degree, to the prevalence of the epidemic. 

The arguments thus far have been drawn from foreign countries. 
Were it desirable to extend the inquiry to our own we might find not 
a few facts to confirm this view of the subject. As these, however, 
are readily accessible, and continue to be topics of public discussion, 
they would here be misplaced. For information in regard to one of 
the most remarkable seats of the disease, we refer to the late procla- 
mation of the Mayor of Montreal, on the subject of nuisances existing 
in that city. If things are no better in Quebec, than in that city, the 
fatality of cholera can not be matter of surprise. 

It is well worthy of remark in this connection, what a degree of im- 
munity has been enjoyed by maritime towns. While places situated in 
the interior and on navigable streams have been the favorite objects of 
attack, the sea-board, in almost all countries, has been nearly exempt. 
In India, indeed, this difference was much less observable than else- 
where. But from the period of its quitting Hindostan, it ceased to fol- 
low the sea-coast, and pursued almost without interruption an inland 
course. If we except places situate on inland seas, scarce a maritime 
town will be found to have been invaded subsequently to this period. 


Al 


Poland, in which, of all European countries, its worst ravages were ex- 
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hibited, is altogether without sea-coast. In England, the escape of 
sea-ports was remarked, although the general mildness of the disease 
in that country rendered this circumstance less conspicuous. In 
France, Paris was severely affected, while Marseilles, the ancient seat 
of plague, and the whole coast upon the British channel and the Bay 
of Biscay, escaped. In fact, with few exceptions, the course of the 
disease has been along the banks of rivers, and it has been in the parts 
of the several towns nearest to the stream that the malady has prevail- 
ed most severely and extensively. ‘Thus, in Sunderland, where the 
difference in level of the several parts of the town was considerable, 
the lower portions suffered most severely, while the more elevated 
were permitted to escape. 

It may also be noticed as rather favorable to the present view of the 
subject, that spasmodic cholera has never prevailed alone ;_ that cases 
of common cholera morbus and of diarrhea have always been pecul- 
iarly abundant during its prevalence ; thus indicating that the cause, 
whatever it might be, which has produced it, is capable of giving rise 
to more than one form of abdomina! disorder, having more or less anal- 
ogy to it, and such as, in their nearest approach, may easily be mistaken 
for the disease itself. 

But the question may be asked, Why, if the local causes which have 
been mentioned, of the vicinity of fresh water, crowded population, 
filth, bad diet, and irregular habits, are so active in producing the dis- 
ease, why was the cholera so mild throughout England, and why was 
London so little affected? The question has received various answers 
according to the different views of those who have attempted to account 
for the anomaly. By many, the exemption has been attributed to the 
use of animal food, which is known to bea more general article of diet 
in England than onthe continent. Others, who place more reliance on 
atmospheric causes, have noticed that England is the only country 
where the use of coal for fuel is universal ; and hold it reasonable to 
suppose, that the sulphurous acid, emitted by this substance, and 
which constitutes, in the case of London, so considerable an ingredient 
in the atmosphere, has acted the part of a disinfecting agent, and 
served to neutralize, in a greater or less degree, the various emana- 
tions from other sources. 

As local causes, then, which appear to have favored the production 
of the disease, at least in its march through Europe, may be mentioned 
sudden changes of temperature, solar heat, emanations from decaying 
vegetable substances, and atmospheric humidity. As predisposing 
causes, in the persons attacked, are to be reckoned filth, intemperance, 
exposure, fear, and mental depression. But the question again recurs, 
whether the combination of all these can be considered as having pro- 
duced the disease? It is not necessary, in order to admit the affirma- 
tive of this question, that similar causes should be proved heretofore to 
have been followed by Spasmodic Cholera, though this circumstance 
would constitute a strong argument in its favor. Neither is it neces- 
sary to show, that the degree of the disease in different places corres- 
ponded very precisely to the degree in which these causes themselves 
were present. As these circumstances are confessedly causes of dis- 
ease, generally, and most of them in a peculiar manner calculated, as 
experience shows, to affect the abdominal organs, the fact of their 
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producing cholera, rather than any other form of disease, presents no 
great embarrassment. ‘The great point, in which the local theory 
fails, is in accounting for the apparent progress of the disease ; not, 
indeed, for its progress at a particular angle with the meridian,—for, 
with the exception of the general fact, that it has attacked, in succes- 
sion, India, Persia, Russia, Poland, England, and France, and is now 
on this side of the Atlantic, thus indicating a general tendency west- 
ward,—it would be difficult to assign any law of direction by which its 
erratic course has been guided. The difficulty is to show why, if 
springing from local causes, it should have been progressive at all, 
except so far as the causes alleged were equally so, which they cer- 
tainly have not been to any sensible degree. A something distinct 
from the ordinary sensible causes of disease, seems to have been con- 
veyed from place to place ; and unless it can be determined with some 
degree of probability what that something is, and how it has traveled, 
although other circumstances in respect to the disease be accounted 
for, its most remarkable and distinctive character remains inexplicable. 

This consideration brings us to the doctrine of simple atmo- 
spheric infection, or the conveyance of an original miasm, produced in 
India, into the different countries which have been successively affect- 
ed, independently of human intercourse, and equally so of emanations 
from the bodies of the sick. According to this view, the miasm, 
which at present produces the disease, is not only similar, but abso- 
lutely and identically the same with that, which caused its appearance 
on the banks of the Ganges. Supposing, then, a stratum or body of 
pestilential atmosphere to have been there generated, it may be con- 
ceived to have extended itself, either by a gradual diffusion, in virtue 
of its proper elasticity, or by the assistance of atmospheric currents ; 
by which means, singly or united, we may suppose it to have been 
wafted to an indefinite distance. 

It is obvious that this theory accords sufficiently well with many of 
the peculiarities which have been manifested by the disease : as, L. Its 
apparent progress from place to place. 2. Its appearance in parts of 
the earth, to which, till within a few months, or years, it had, so far as 
history or tradition serve to inform us, been wholly unknown before. 
3. Its sudden appearance and equally sudden departure in some of the 
scenes of its attacks, the mortality reaching a maximum in the course 
of five or six days, and, after a shorter period, rapidly declining; a cir- 
cumstance, which no other view of the cases serves at all to explain. 

On the other hand, the objections urged against the supposition in 
question are not easily removed. ‘They are, L. ‘The fact so often noticed 
that, instead of spreading devastation through its whole apparent route, 
the disease passes over several intermediate towns and large tracts of 
country, leaving them unharmed, to arrive at the place of its destina- 
tion. 2. Its frequent tendency, after pursuing a certain route, to 
retrace its steps to a certain extent, and thus seize on places which it 
had previously spared. 3. The difliculty, on the score of diffusion, 
of supposing the miasm to spread over so immense a. tract without 
losing its virulence by dilution; and the apparently greater difficulty 
in regard to the communication by wind arising out of the fact that 
it has often proceeded in a track directly opposite to that of the current 
prevailing at the time. 
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Some of these objections admit of answers more or less satisfactory. 
That it has seized some places in preference to others may be ex- 
plained by differences in the local circumstances, to which we have 
already referred ; the apparent anomaly of a return may be accounted 
for by the greater slowness with which one place could take the 
disease than another after being infected. Its apparent progress 
against the wind may possibly be explained by the supposition of a 
more constant aerial current in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
The greatest objection, perhaps, to this atmospheric theory is to be 
found in the wide differences which the disease has manifested in its 
rate of progress. Considered as emanating from India, it was no less 
than nine years in traversing the distance from Bombay to the fron- 
tiers of the Russian government,—a rate of progress, which, compared 
with the subsequent celerity of its movements, is perfectly unaccount- 
able. ‘I'o attempt to escape this difficulty by assigning to the miasm 
a more recent origin, would, we fear, only farther complicate the ques- 
tion and render its solution still more difficult. Wherever the chain is 
broken the reproduction of the disease must have arisen from local 
causes, and the union of two causes to produce the same effect is cal- 
culated to diminish our confidence in both. 

The only theory, which it now remains to consider, is that of the 
propagation of the disease by some substance produced by, and eman- 
ating from, the bodies of the sick. The doctrine of contagion, which 
this supposition involves, is known to be sustained by the example of 
many diseases, such as small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, and others. 
But, it must be allowed, that, if cholera has been communicated by 
contagion, the laws of this contagion must be widely different from 
those which it exhibits in the last named diseases. It must, in the 
first place, be capable of acting at far greater distances, since we find 
that in a large proportion of instances, in which the disease has ap- 
peared in a town or city, no action could have taken place from the 
bodies of the sick, except at a distance which much exceeds the sphere 
of action of any known contagion. When the first case of cholera 
occurred in Orenburg, it is not certain that there existed an individual 
affected with the malady, within the space of 500 miles; and, when 
the disease broke out near Quebec, we have no proof that there 
existed a patient within four times that distance. Still this does not 
absolutely prove the negative of contagion. The miasm might have 
diffused itself through the atmosphere to this vast extent; it might 
have been conveyed in both cases, through a higher stratum of the 
air, by the wind, as we have supposed, in regard to an original infec- 
tion; it might have attached itself to the goods of the caravan mer- 
chants in the one case, or to the clothing of the emigrants, in the 
other. 

In regard to the introduction of the disease into Canada, if any case 
can be shown to have occurred on board the last-arrived vessel, the 
miasm thus produced, might have been enclosed in the hold, and 
wafted to the shore on her arrival. Or, finally, the emigrants, though 
apparently well, might have carried the elements of the disorder within 
them, which became active on their arrival, and capable of communi- 
cating the disease to others. Such are only a few of the possible 
suppositions in regard to contagion ; and others might be named—such 
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is the pliability of the doctrine, to suit the circumstances of every 
case. But, it must be observed, that one circumstance of some im- 
portance is common to all these suppositions. ‘They all attribute to 
the contagious principle a very great degree of intensity ; that is, they 
suppose that a very small portion of the miasm, such, for instance, 
as might be contained in a few hundred feet of atmospheric air, or held 
in contact with the surface of as many articles of clothing, might, 
after being exposed for many days, or even months, to the diluent and 
dispensive action of a pure atmosphere, retain sufficient energy to 
cause the disease in an individual, with whose skin or lungs it should 
happen to come in contact. But the supposition of so intense and 
penetrating a miasm, is apparently at variance with facts which have 
been observed during its prevalence at all places on the globe. How, 
indeed, with such a supposition, can we reconcile the fact, that phy- 
sicians, nurses, and hospital attendants, have so generally escaped the 
disease, that its occurrence, in persons so situated, can only be regarded 
as exceptions? that, in many places, as in Warsaw, and the towns 
above named in England, the freest intercourse existed between two 
parts of a city, in one of which the disease raged with great violence, 
while the other remained universally healthy? that populous towns on 
high roads, connecting infected places, have been wholly exempt, 
while, perhaps, daily communication for weeks together was maintained 
between them? What are we to think of the numerous experiments 
performed by the French physicians, who exposed themselves in every 
form and manner which ingenuity could suggest, to both fluid and 
gaseous matters produced by the disease, yet without any injurious 
effect? It has been said that these experiments were not satisfactory, 
because we know not through what avenue the poison may enter the 
system. Had they been limited to inoculation with the fluids pro- 
duced, or to the disgusting and absurd act of receiving them into the 
stomach, there would be some reason in the objection ; but as the 
skin and the surface of the tongue were both freely and sedulously 
exposed, it is difficult not to regard these experiments, however repre- 
hensible in themselves, as constituting a strong argument against the 
theory of contagion. 

But it is said in reply, that, in the cases where the cause failed to 
take effect, the predisposition was wanting on the part of the indi- 
vidual exposed. ‘The miasm then may be compared to a spark, which 
will infiame phosphorus or gunpowder, while on ordinary combustibles, 
it produces no effect. ‘This will serve, no doubt, for the expression of 
a law, which may apply to the phenomena of the present disease ; but, 
we again observe, that it is not the law of contagion, as we are ac- 
quainted with it in measles and simall-pox. In this view the con- 
tagious principle of cholera affords a solitary example ; the example of 
a miasm, so feeble as not to produce its specific effects in one out of 
an hundred of those immediately exposed to it, yet capable of acting, 
after almost infinite diffusion, on those whom circumstances render the 
subjects of the disease. 

On the doctrine of contagion, as thus modified, we shall make but 
two remarks: 1. That it affords no reason whatever to believe, that 
the disease can be effectually excluded by means of quarantine regula- 
ious, from any city or country in which are to be found those, who, by 
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the circumstances in which they are placed, their habits of life, and 
the state of their constitutions, are the subjects for its attacks. 
2. That it furnishes no apology for the desertion of the sick by friends, 
or for any backwardness on the part of any to perform their ordinary 
domestic, social, and political duties, because such duties may lead 
them into the vicinity of the sick, or oblige them to venture within 
the supposed range of their morbid influence. 

In fine, we are obliged to confess, that, in regard to many circum- 
stances attending the present epidemic, and particularly the general 
course which it has pursued in its progress over one half the globe, 
neither of the explanations proposed afford us any satisfaction. We 
are equally left in doubt, whether, during the remainder of its capri- 
cious course, it will pursue the same general direction which it has 
hitherto done ; whether, after traversing from East to West the civil- 
ized part of the American continent, it will plunge at length into the 
obscurity of our western woods to emerge on the eastern confines of 
Asiatic Russia; or whether, after some more desultory course, it be 
destined to lose itself in the waters of the Pacific. One thing is cer- 
tain,—that so far as the laws of cholera are necessary to be known, 
just so far have they been revealed to us. ‘The measures of individual 
prudence to guard against its attacks and those of police regulation 
to remove the local causes which favor its diffusion, are practically the 
most important subjects in relation to the disease; and while, in 
regard to these points, the experience of the past furnishes a rule of 
conduct for the future, the obscurity which involves the origin and 
nature of the malady is comparatively unimportant. 
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I know of nothing more fatal to the best qualities of character, than 
that sickly misanthropy, which the writings of Lord Byron are so 
calculated to produce and feed. ‘There are portions of Childe Harold, 
which, in my opinion, have done as much mischief as even Don Juan. 
So natural is the connexion between genius and virtue, that impure 
images seldom dwell long enough in a young and gifted mind, to pro- 
duce a radical taint ; but they are the ones most exposed to the other 
kind of danger. ‘There is something seductive and flattering to our 
self-consequence, in a notion that we are visited by peculiar sorrows— 
that common men misunderstand us—and that the delicate texture of 
our minds makes us sorely sensitive to things which the “ swinish 
multitude” regard with indifference. But if I felt a profound interest 
in any young man, I would exhort him, if he wished to be worth even 
the salt he eats, to brush away with a vigorous arm these sickly fancies, 
to cleanse himself of this moral leprosy, ere he become infected to 
the core. Nothing is more fatal to all that is manly, high-minded, 
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disinterested, patriotic—nothing so certainly. makes a man old before 
his time—nothing so soon dries up the springs that keep the inner 
world green, as this deceased habit of imagining that we, in our indi- 
vidual persons, are exceptions to the benevolent plan of God’s universe, 
and that we are so constituted as invariably and unavoidably to extract 
bitterness from that which is the source of joy to all others. Such a 
man might as well pass his life in fasting and self-scourgings in the 
cell of a convent. He who would do good to others—which is the 
only thing worth living for—must have an entire sympathy with his 
whole race, and must consider his individual distinctions as nothing in 
comparison with that vast heritage of joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears, which he shares equally with all his brethren of the human fam- 
ily. Wherever he sees a human being, he should be ready to say of 
him—* That man is my brother,’ however he may be stained by sin, 
or darkened by ignorance, or brutalized by vulgar and sensual habits. 
The famous passage in Manfred, beginning 
——‘‘ From my youth upwards, 
‘* My spirit walked not with the sons of men,” &c. 


which contains the creed of the man-hating, self-wershiping school, 
is as untrue in a philosophical point of view, as it is pernicious in sen- 
timent. No man ever “ wore the form,” that had “no sympathy with 
human flesh,” except it were from his own fault. 


Tue habit of making resolutions does not seem to me indicative of 
great strength of character; but rather the contrary. It seems as if a 
person distrusted his own native power of doing or refraining to do, 
and called in the aid of a resolve, which he felt a superstitious fear of 
violating. Resolutions may be called the go-carts of an infant and 
tottering virtue. 


He who derives from his pride, consolation for sorrows and disap- 
pointments, is in the situation of a man who leans upon the point of a 
spear—it pierces, while it supports him. 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 
CONGRESS. 

United States Bank. The bill to modify 
and extend the charter of the United 
States bank, having passed both Houses 
of Congress and been sent to the Presi- 
dent for his signature, was, on the 10th 
of July, returned by the President to 
the Senate, the House in which it orig- 
inated, accompanied by a message, stat- 
ing the reasons which had operated to 
induce him to piace his reto on the bill. 
The National Intelligencer gave the 
following epitome of the arguments in 
the message, which may be relied on as 
a faithful abstract :— 

“The message sets out with a de- 
claration that the President devoted the 
Fourth of July to an examination of the 
bill, considering the case as one pecul- 
iarly suitable to the day, and that he 
had come to the conclusion that it 
ought not to become a law, and there- 
fore returned it to the Senate with his 
objections. 

“The convenience of the Bank, in 
many points of view, is admitted; but 
the assertion follows that it is an insti- 
tution liable to be perverted to very in- 
jurious purposes: that hence arose all 
the objections which he had repeatedly 
expressed to the renewal of its charter ; 
and that in the modifications of the orig- 
inal charter, which the new bill con- 
tained, he saw nothing which could 
have the effect of making the Bank 
more consistent with the genius of our 
country, and the true interests of the 
people. The present bank, the Presi- 
dent says, has been in existence nearly 
twenty years, in which time it has ob- 
tained an entire monopoly of the Do- 
mestic Exchange ; and by the elevation 
of its stock greatly beyond its par value, 
it has thrown many millions into the 
hands of a few individuals holding the 
stock of this bank. The bill proposes 
an additional gratuity to these same in- 


dividuals of seven or eight millions, 
since, as the President reasons, the pas- 
sage of the law continuing the charter 
must have the effect of increasing the 
value of the stock at least one fourth 
beyond what it now is. This gratuity 
is not given to American citizens alone 
—above eight millions of the stock be- 
ing in the hands of foreigners, the gra- 
tuity is, of course, extended to them. 

‘The message then goes into a view 
of the character and effect of monopo- 
lies in general, and contends against 
the constitutionality and the expediency 
of granting the money monopoly to the 
same persons, who are exclusively of 
the wealthy, to the exclusion of all 
other citizens of the United States, 
some of whom had offered to establish 
a bank on more favorable terms to the 
people. The justice of this distinction, 
the message says, is not apparent. If 
favors are to be distributed, all ought to 
be participators. 

“it had been alleged, the message 
goes on to say, that the calling in of the 
loans of the bank would be productive 
of great distress. In case the manage- 
ment of the bank had been wise, the 
message insists, that no distress could 
ensue from the calling in of the loans; 
and if distress does ensue, the inference 
is drawn that this fact would be proof 
of mismanagement in the administra- 
tion of the bank. It is then insisted 
that at no time could the affairs of the in- 
stitution be brought to a close with less 
distress to the country than at this time. 

“ In the modifications which had been 
adopted, it is contended that a few 
trifling changes only, had been made, 
while all the odious features of the orig- 
inal charter had been retained. In par- 
ticular, the message objects to the sec- 
tion which gives state banks a prefer- 
ence over individuals, in the payment 
of branch notes in liquidation of debts 
due to the bank, as forming a bond of 
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union among the state banks, erecting 
them into a dangerous monopoly. The 
message also takes exception to the 
section which compels the President 
and Directors of the bank to furnish, at 
the call of a state, a list of the stock- 
holders resident in that state, for the 
purpose of taxation. It complains of 
this as aiding in the imposition of a tax 
of one per cent. on the stock of citizens, 
while the foreigner holds his stock free 
from this tax, and his stock is thus ren- 
dered more productive than that of our 
own citizens. 

‘The message then goes on to argue 
that a great portion of the capital of the 
country was annually drawn off to pay 
the dividends to foreigners ; and that, 
while this system was continued, the 
country could not be safe in war, or 
prosperous in peace. It regards this 
money power, resting in the hands of 
aliens, as more dangerous to the country 
than military hostility. The stock, it 
says, ought to be purely in the hands of 
Americans; and it is asserted that two 
hundred millions could be obtained at 
once among American citizens as a sub- 
scription to a bank, such as ought to be 
established. There is no occasion, it 
contends, to send abroad in search of 
capital. 

‘The arguments in favor of the bank 
which have reference to precedents, 
the message repudiates, regarding pre- 
cedents as unsafe rules of legislation. 
One Congress refuses to charter a bank, 
and another grants acharter. Here the 
precedents are equal. And as to state 
banks, the message assumes that they 
are in the proportion of four against, to 
one in favor of the present bank. The 
independence of the co-ordinate branch 
of the government, the Executive, is 
asserted; it is treated as having the 
same amount of independence as Con- 
gress possess in reference to the Su- 
preme Court. The Executive is main- 
tained to be equally free from depend- 
ence, either on Congress, or the Su- 
preme Court. 

‘‘ From these views, the message goes 

into an argument on the unconstitu- 
tionality of the bank. It is further as- 
serted, that the existing bank is not 
necessary for the purposes of the gov- 
ernment. The old bank, with a capital 
of ten millions, answered all its pur- 
»oses, and therefore the present bank, 
Losien a capital of thirty-five millions, 
is invested with an influence to the 
amount of twenty-five millions more 
than was necessary. 

“Some further views are thrown out, 
as to the right of the states to tax, in 


which it is insisted that the branches of 
the United States Bank has no more 
claim to exemption than state banks. 

“It is further suggested, that the 
effect of these objections would be to 
excite discussion, and to elicit new 
light from the people. A new Congress 
will be elected, and a more equal rep- 
resentation of the people be obtained, 
before the expiration of the term of the 
present charter. It is also held up as 
an unconstitutional act for this oe 
gress to bind up the hands of its suc- 
cessors. 

“The message adverts to the sus- 
picions afloat as to the mal-administra- 
tion of the bank, and to the opinion of 
a majority of the committee in favor of 
a postponement of the question. The 
bank, it is asserted, ought to have so 
much regard to its own honor, as to 
have come forward, of its own motion, 
withdrawn its memorial, and thus pass- 
ed the measure over to another session. 

“The conclusion, is merely a refer- 
ence to the distinctions created among 
men, by education, learning, virtue, and 
industry ; and it is declared that every 
effort of government, to introduce other 
distinctions, is injurious ; and that gov- 
ernment should only be felt by its mu- 
nificent operations on men. The true 
strength of the government, it is said, 
consists in leaving individuals and states 
to themselves. 

“ Having done his duty in stating 
these objections, the President says, if 
he should be sustained by the voice of 
his fellow-citizens, he shall feel grateful 
and happy. If not, he should look for 
consolation to his own motives, where 
he would find sufficient to support him 
in the views which he had thrown out.” 

On the day following, when the mes- 
sage came up for consideration, Mr. 
Webster took the floor, and in a speech 
of something more than an hour in 
length, examined and commented upon 
the contents of the message. We ob- 
tain from the source before mentioned, 
the following sketch of his speech :— 

Mr. Webster said, it appeared to him 
that we are now approaching a crisis, 
not only equally dangerous, but equally 
likely to be embarrassing, disastrous, 
and distressing, as any that has occur- 
red under this government. It was 
now certain, that, without a change in 
the public councils, the charter of the 
Bank of the United States would be 
suffered to expire, by its own limitation. 
Within three years and nine months, 
(the remainder of its term) arrange- 
ments would have to be made for 
calling in its debts, withdrawing its 
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notes from circulation, and ceasing its 
operations. All this would have to be 
done within that period ; for, although, 
by its charter, provision was made for 
allowing it further time for the collec- 
tion of its debts, &c. yet, after the ex- 
piration of its term, it can issue no 
new paper, nor answer any of the pur- 
oses of a bank of discount. He said 
it behooved all who were interested in 
public affairs, without exaggeration on 
the one side, or delusion on the other, 
to prepare themselves to meet the cri- 
sis. He then went on to show the 
great importance of the present ques- 
tion, more especially to the states con- 
nected with the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, within whose limits, thirty mill- 
ions of active capital had been fur- 
nished for business by the bank. He 
drew a picture of the consequences 
likely to flow from all this facility 
being withdrawn within four years, 
and of the deep distress which must 
inevitably follow its withdrawal. To 
the people of the United States, he 
said, it was now plainly put, whether 
in one way, and in one way only, (for 
the message left no alternative) this 
evil was to be avoided. Mr. Webster 
then proceeded with some remarks 
upon the President’s objections to the 
bill. The first which he adverted to, 
was the objection to the application of 
the bank for the renewal of its char- 
ter, on the ground that it was prema- 
ture. So far from this objection being 
a just one, he said that the time of the 
application was the latest day at which 
the Bank could, with any justice to the 
public, or any regard to the interest of 
the stockholders, come forward, if the 
question, whether its charter was to be 
renewed or not, was at all doubtful. 
After adverting to the undoubted right 
of Congress to exercise a discretion as 
to the time at which they would act 
upon this subject, he said it was neither 
Congress nor the bank that had first 
agitated the question; for that the 
Executive had not only once, but twice 
and thrice, called on Congress to act 
upon the subject. He argued that it 
could not be premature, in 1232, to do 
that which the President had invited 
them todo as far back as December, 
1829, &e. There was another point of 
view, in which, he said, this remark 
might have been spared ; he meant in 
reference to those states of the Union 
extremely interested in this measure, 
and which had instructed, unanimously, 
their representatives, not only to vote 
for the renewal of the charter of the 
bank, but to vote for it now, at this 
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present session. But, he added, why 
disguise the fact? This was a question 
on which it was very interesting to all 
the people to know what were the 
opinions of the public servants. The 
time had come, when the people had a 
right to know, how their servants, from 
the highest to the lowest, intended to 
act upon this matter. It was, there- 
fore, proper that the subject should be 
acted upon at the present session. 
The result proved it. No one could 
doubt, after reading this message, that 
the question had been agitated not a 
moment too early. The election of a 
Chief Magistrate was about to take 
place ; a doubt had existed as to what 
was the opinion of the present Chief 
Magistrate upon this subject: was it 
not fit, proper, and expedient, that that 
doubt should be resolved? In this 
view, the message, he said, so far from 
proving the application of the bank at 
this session to have been premature, 
carried on its face the proof of its being 
indispensable. The very fact of the 
constitutional objections of the Presi- 
dent to the bank, and that, under his 
auspices, no such bank could ever be 
re-chartered or created, demonstrated 
the necessity of action upon it at the 
present session. He touched, also, 
upon another suggestion of the mes- 
sage in relation to the prematurity of 
the application; which was, that it 
would be the fault of the bank if its 
affairs were not wound up within the 
period of its charter. This, he said, 
would be impossible, unless the bank 
were governed by angels instead of 
men. If the interest paid by the peo- 
ple of the western states was as heavy 
a drain upon them as represented by 
the message, how much heavier a drain, 
he argued, would that be, which, 
within four years, would draw from 
them, not only this interest, but the 
principal upon which the interest was 
paid? He enlarged upon the circum- 
stances of the western country, which 
made money more valuable there than 
in the Atlantic states, and on the dis- 
tress which would be produced by 
withdrawing from them seven and a 
half millions of dollars a year, for 
which they were now paying but six 
per cent. interest to the Bank of the 
United States, upon the substitute for 
which capital they would have to pay 
a much higher rate of interest. &e. 
Mr. Webster then proceeded to re- 
view the objections of a constitutional 
nature contained in the message; the 
different parts of which, he intimated, 
were evidently from different hands 
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He entered into an argment on the 
several points made in the message, to 
show that they were either unfounded, 
unsound, or untenable. In this constitu- 
tional disquisition, some things were res- 
pectable, and some were new. Those 
which were respectable, he said, were 
not new; and those that were new, he 
left it to be inferred that he considered 
not very respectable. He examined and 
refuted the argument drawn from prece- 
dent, which he maintained was decid- 
edly on the side of the bank, instead of 
being against it. He protested against 
the doctrines of the message, on the 
subject of the independence claimed for 
different branches of the Government, 
pronouncing, without reservation, that, 
if you take away the power of the 
Supreme Court, to decide whether a 
law of Congress, brought before them, 
is according to the constitution or not, 
you subvert the government ; you take 
away the last guard—the last rampart 
of defence of your political and civil 
rights ; the legislative discretion stands 
unrestrained and unrestricted. You 
are brought within the predicament 
which Mr. Jefferson so much depre- 
cated ; you have got rid of unrestrained 
legislation abroad, to have it fastened 
upon you at home, &c. In regard to 
the bank question, the whole action of 
the Government, of the Executive, 
under every President till now, of every 
Congress, and of the Supreme Court, 
had recognized the constitutionality of 
the charter of this, as well as of the 
old bank, &c. 

Mr. Webster then dwelt at some 
length, on other positions of the mes- 
sage, which he considered untenable ; 
such, for instance, as that one Congress 
cannot bind its successors, and that 
every thing contained in any bill passed 
by Congress, that was not absolutely 
necessary, as some features of the bank 
charter was said not to be, was uncon- 
stitutional. The absurdity of this last 
notion, he illustrated by a reference to 
the code of criminal law established by 
Congress under the general power to 
establish post-offices and_post-roads ; 
under which, capital punishments were 
authorized, which might have been dis- 

nsed with, by substituting other pun- 
ishments for them, and which, there- 
fore, not being necessary, would be, 
under the doctrines of the message, 
unconstitutional. There was no power, 
indeed, in the bank charter, he argued, 
which might not be substituted by 
some other of equivalent effect, and 
which was not, therefore, according to 
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the sense of the message, unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. Webster next examined the ob- 
jections, so often repeated, to the pres- 
ent bank, on the ground of its being a 
monopoly, and showed that it could 
not, in any sense of the term, be prop- 
erly so called. He then went into an 
argument to show the fallacy of the 
other objection which had been made, 
to foreigners being stockholders in the 
bank ; which, he said, instead of putting 
us in their power, so far as it goes, puts 
them in ours. The ten millions which 
they hold in the stock of the bank, so 
far as it had any effect, (small, indeed, 
it must be) was a hostage in our hands, 
favorable to our peace and prosperity. 
He then very seriously deprecated the 
effect of this denunciation, from such 
high authority, of the holding by for- 
eigners of stock in American funds. 
He adverted to the canal stocks of sev- 
eral of the states—of Ohio, of Penn- 
sylvania, of New-York, the prices of 
which were every day quoted on the 
London Exchange, and which might 
be seriously affected, to the injury of 
the interests of these states, by this 
sweeping denunciation, if not counter- 
acted. He ridiculed the idea of such 
investments of their funds in our stocks 
by foreigners, being ‘‘ dangerous to lib- 
erty,’’ which he regarded as mere de- 
clamation, &c. 

After adverting to some other parts of 
the message, he dwelt, with great force 
and some severity, upon that part of the 
message which states, as an objection 
to the bank on the part of the execu- 
tive, that neither upon the propriety of 
present action, nor upon the provisions 
of this act, was the Executive consult- 
ed. If Congress had not consulted the 
Executive, he said, the Executive had 
consulted them ; for the President had 
called their attention, three years ago, 
in most emphatic terms, to the subject 
of the renewal of the charter of the 
bank, and afterwards recommended to 
them to establish a bank, of which the 
prominent features were, that it was to 
have neither property, debt, loans, nor 
credit! 

After touching on some other points, 
Mr. Webster said the time had come, 
when we tread on the very edge of a 
precipice of disaster, general distrust, 
want of sound and safe currency ; 
when the day was advancing which 
this bank had put, once put an end to, 
and which he had hoped never to see 
again. It was time that the people 
should awake to their danger, to a 
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sense of which he thought this last 
warning would not fail to arouse them. 

Mr. White, of Tennessee, replied to 
Mr. Webster, and vindicated the course 
of the President. The debate was con- 
tinued occasionally, by Messrs. Clay, 
Holmes, and others, until Friday the 
13th, when the question was put, 
‘whether the bill should become a law, 
the President’s objections to the con- 
trary notwithstanding?’ and was de- 
cided in the negative, as follows :— 
(two thirds being necessary to carry a 
measure against the executive veto.) 

Yeas—Messrs. Buckner, Chambers, Clay, 
Clayton, Dallas, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hen- 
dricks, Holmes, Johnston, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Webster, Wil- 
kKins—22. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dud- 
ley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hill, Kane, 
King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Taze- 
well, Troup, Tyler, White—19. 

Internal Improvements. A bill passed 
making appropriations for the prosecu- 
tion of internal improvements. The 
following are the most important items. 
For the Delaware Breakwater, - $270,000 


** the sea wall at Deer island, - 60,000 
* the pier and mole at Oswego, N. Y. 19,000 
** improving Big Sodus Bay, N. Y. 17,000 
** Genesee River, N.Y. - - 16,000 
© Ocracock Inlet, N.C. - - 22,000 
** Cape Fear River, N.C. . - 28,000 
*€ Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi, 50,000 
** the Arkansas river, - - 15,000 
** the Cumberland river, - + 30,000 


Savannah river, - - - - 25,000 
expense of surveys under Act 1824, 30,000 
repairs of Cumberland Road (East) 150,000 
bridges on road to Mars Hill, (Me.) 21,000 
Little Rock and Memphis Road, 
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(Arkansas,) - - - - 20,000 
** continuing Cumberland Road in 

Ohio, - . - - - 100,000 
*¢ the same road in Indiana, - - 100,000 
*€ the same road in Illinois, = - - 70,000 
* roads in Michigan, - - - 40,000 


Salt—manufactured and imported. 
The annexed facts are abridged from a 
speech of Mr. Reed of Massachusetts, 
made in the House of Representatives, 
June 20, on a motion to reduce the 
duty on salt from ten to five cents a 
bushel. 

In July, 1776, in the continental 
Congress, a committee of thirteen, one 
from each state, was instructed to in- 
quire, in the recess of Congress, into 
the easiest and cheapest method of 
making salt in these colonies. 

Dec. 29, 1776, It was Resolved, 
That it be earnestly recommended to 
the several Assemblies or Conventions, 
immediately to promote, by sufficient 
public encouragement, the making salt 
in their respective colonies. 

June 3d, 1777, Resolved, That a 
committee of three be appointed to de- 


vise ways and means for supplying the 
United States with salt. 

June 13, 1777, Resolved, That it be 
recommended to the several states, to 
erect and encourage, in the most liberal 
and effectual manner, proper works for 
the making of salt. 

The country suffered severely for the 
want of salt during the revolution. 
The national debt was greatly enhanced 
by the extravagant and unavoidable 
price paid for salt during the war, and 
the expense of its transportation. 
When the present government was 
formed, one of the first acts of taxation 
laid a duty on salt. It has, with the 
exception of a few years, been ever 
since continued. The manufactures 
have commenced and grown up under 
the solicitations and encouragement of 
our Government. On the sea board 
about $2,000,000 capital has been in- 
vested in manufacturing salt of sea 
water, by solar evaporation, and about 
600,000 bushels of best alum salt is 
yearly manufactured in more than 1500 
establishments, owned by as many per- 
sons. In the interior, salt is still more 
easily manufactured from the springs. 
At the present time salt is manufactur- 
ed in twenty-two states. We manu- 
factured, the last season, 4,387,510 
bushels. We manufactured more than 
we imported. These numerous manu- 
factories on the sea-board and in the 
interior, distributed through the coun- 
try, furnishing more than half the salt 
used, are competitors with each other, 
and competitors with the importers of 
foreign salt. This competition is cer- 
tain to secure the country against odi- 
ous monopolies, which were justly com- 
plained of in former times. 


A Tabular view of the quantity of salt 
imported into the different States and 
Territories of the United States, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1829, furnished 
from the Treasury Department. 





States. Bushels. 
Maine, - - - - - - 453,692 
New-Hampshire, = - - - - 249,599 
Vermont, - - - - - 1,701 
Massachusetts, ° e ° + 1,032,083 
Rhode-Island, - - . - 94,833 
Connecticut, - - - - : 174,053 
New- York, a. ae - «+ 1,374,763 
Pennsylvania, - - - - 609,252 
Maryland, - - - - - 05,146 
District of Columbia, - - - 194,667 
Virginia, - - - - - - 293,693 
North-Carolina, - - . - 822,107 
South-Carolina, - - - 376,367 
Georgia, - - - - - 361,173 
Florida, - . - - . 6,922 
Alabama, 125,086 
Louisiana, 318,283 

Aggregate, 6,494,370 
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Importations of salt at the fcllowing 
places in the year 1831. 


Passamaquoddy, - - - - 43,169 
Frenchman’s Bay, - - - - 2,833 
Penobscot, - +* - - + = 29,690 
Belfast, - «© © «© © « HS 
Waldoborough, - - - «= «= 16,300 
Wiscasset, = + +© © -~ «= 2,304 
Bath, - + - a. a + 127,937 
Portland, -»+ + + + = = 233,369 
Kennebunk, =~ = 2 = «© 4,987 
Portsmouth, - 2 © «+ «© 197,952 
Vermont, - - - - - - 9,552 
Newburyport, = - - - + 48,619 
Gloucester, - - - - - 13,702 
Salem, - - - e = = 20,824 
New-Bedford, - - + -~ + 24,183 
Dighton, - - - - - . 6,766 
Plymouth, - - : - . - 48,648 
Marblehead, - © © © «© 9,754 
Boston, os - 2- - 444,719 
Providence, - - - - -~ F345 
Bristol, - - - - ° - 4,009 
Newport, - - - - . . 3,192 
Middletown, - - - - - 30,723 
New-London, - - . . - 0,785 
New-Haven, - - = = = 60,723 
Fairfield, -< ° - " ° « 4,339 
Champlain, - - - - > 879 
Oswegatchie, . - - : - 15 
New-York, - - - - + 655,514 
Bridgetown, - - - - - 5,435 
Philadelphia, - . - . - 227,502 
Delaware, - - - - - - 5,721 
Baltimore, - - - _ ° - 22,098 
Vienna, - - - ° ° ° 4,326 
Georgetown, - - - - . 304 
Alexandria, - - - - - 43,241 
Richmend, - - - : - 116,238 
Petersburg, - - - - - 52,113 
Norfolk, - - - - - - 132,193 
Camden, - - - + + = 2,688 
Edenton, - - - - ° - 17,819 
Plymouth, - - - - - - 15,549 
Washington, - - - . ~ 5,89] 
Newbern, - - ‘ ; - 16.972 
Beaufort, - - - ° ° 2,551 
Wilmington, : - - 31,195 
Charleston, - 372,055 
Savannah, - - 275,099 
Mobile, - . 231,118 
Key West, - - 
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Apalachicola, 550 
Saint Marks, 6,124 
New-Orleans, 526,402 
Brunswick, 8,027 

Bushels, 4,494,006 


Gross duty at 15 cents per bushel, $674,100 9). 


T. L. SMITH, Register. 

Treasury DerartMent, 

Register’s Office, 7th June, 1832, 

The Tariff. The passage of the new 
tariff was one of the last important acts 
of the session. The history of its pro- 
gress and the attending circumstances 
and debates would form an interesting 
volume, and will not, of course, be ex- 
pected in these brief monthly abstracts. 
The bill reduces the duties on various 
articles of importation, and yet, is said 
by its friends to recognize the principle 
of protection to all important branches 
of domestic industry. Its most impor- 
tant features are, the abolition of mini- 
mums on woollen goods—the establish- 
ing of cash duties, instead of the pro- 
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tracted credits heretofore existing—and 
the change in the legal value of the 
pound-sterling, which is now fixed at 
four dollars and eighty cents, instead of 
four dollars and forty-four cents. The 
law will go into operation on the 3d of 
March, 1333. 

Day of Humiliation. A resolution 
was introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Clay, and afterwards passed that body, 
requesting the President to appoint a 
day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, 
in consequence of the appearance of the 
Cholera in this country. Inthe House 
of Representatives the resolution un- 
derwent considerable discussion, and 
two or three modifications. It failed, 
after being so changed in its substance 
as to make the recommendation the act 
of the two Houses of Congress, without 
calling upon the President on the sub- 
ject. It was laid on the table, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. 

Patents. An act conc:rning Patents 
and Useful Inventions makes it the 
duty of the Secretary of State, annually, 
in the month of January, to report to 
Congress, and to publish in two of the 
newspapers printed in the city of Wash- 
ington, a list of all the patents for dis- 
coveries, inventions, and improvements, 
which shall have expired within the 
year immediately preceding, with the 
names of the patentees, alphabetically 
arranged. Application to Congress to 
prolong or renew the term of a patent, 
shall be made before its expiration, and 
shall be notified at least once a month 
for at least three months before its pre- 
sentation, in two newspapers in which 
the laws of the United States shall be 
published in the state or territory in 
which the patentee shall reside. The 
petition shall set forth particularly the 
grounds of the application. It shall be 
verified by oath; the evidence in its 
support may be taken before any judge 
or justice of: the peace ; it shall be ac- 
companied by a statement of the ascer- 
tained value of the discovery, inven- 
tion, or improvement, and of the receipts 
and expenditures of the patentee, so 
as to exhibit the profit or loss arising 
therefrom. The act also provides that 
whenever a patent shall be invalid or 
inoperative, by reason of inadvertence, 
accident or mistake, and without any 
fraudulent or deceptive intention, the 
Secretary of State may cause a new 
patent to be granted for the residue of 
the unexpired period of the original 
patent, &c. 

Adjournment. The session of Con- 
gress closed on Monday, July 16, at 
eight o'clock in the morning. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


History of the late Polish Revolu- 
tion, and the Events of the Campaign. By 
Joseph Hordynski, Major of the late Tenth 
Regiment of Lithuanian Lancers. 

We believe that there is no Ameri- 
can who did not take a deep interest in 
the late glorious, though unsuccessful, 
struggle of the Poles for freedom. 
Their cause was the cause of mankind; 
their revolt might be considered an 
operation of that system which our own 
fathers set in motion, and their chival- 
rous character was an irresistible claim 
upon oursympathies. Every one wish- 
ed them success; every one desired to 
see the effects of Muscovite tyranny 
circumscribed. The book before us, if 
it be a true record of facts, as we doubt 
not it is, proves that our esteem for the 
Poles and our abhorrence of despotism 
were equally well founded. 

The History of the late Polish Revo- 
lution, cannot be said to be well writ- 
ten, as far as mere style is concerned. 
There are, however, many allowances 
to be made for this defect. The author 
and his editor were obliged to commu- 
nicate with each other in a language 
foreign to both. The original Polish 
manuscript was first translated by the 
author into French, with which he was 
not perfectly acquainted, and was then 
rendered into English by several dif- 
ferent persons, one of whom was a 
foreigner. ‘The author could not read 
his work in its new dress, and there 
were other circumstances, not attribut- 
able to the editor, which prevented him 
from correcting what was amiss. These 
facts being considered, it is not wonder- 
ful that the work contains many slips 
in grammar and verbal errors. ‘These, 
however, do not hinder it from being in 
a very high degree instructive and in- 
teresting. Till now, we have had no 
continuous account of the Polish rev- 
olution, or any means of accounting 
for its failure. This book supplies 
the deficiency. The author was aneye- 
witness of, and an actor in, what he 
describes. He shows, indeed, a lauda- 
ble partiality for his compatriots, and a 
strong dislike of the Russians; but we 
are satisfied, that what he sets down as 
fact, may be confidently received as 
such. His manner of relating events 
is bold, spirited and concise. There is 
no amplification, no waste of words in 
his book, and we are sure that no one 
will ever yawn over it. 

According to Major Hordynski, the 
oppression which the Poles endeavored 


to throw off, was dreadful beyond any 
thing we have ever imagined. A bru- 
tal savage, bore unlimited sway over 
Poland. All offices under him were 
filled by Russians, or such Poles as 
merited the abhorrence of their coun- 
trymen. Such officers of the Polish 
army as were displeasing to the Grand 
Duke, were treated with extraordinary 
severity, and many escaped from the 
tyrant by suicide. The privates, who 
had hitherto been governed by the 
sense of honor, were now directed in 
their motions by the knout, like the 
slave-born Russians. The liberty of 
the press was abolished, and a terrible 
system of espionage substituted in its 
stead. There were nine hundred spies 
in Warsaw alone. The citizens were 
arrested on the bare word of a vile spy, 
and condemned withovt trial or hear- 
ing. No expense or pains were spared 
to corrupt the nation. The fountains 
of moral and social life were poisoned, 
or choked up. No man dared to speak 
freely to his most intimate friend, for 
Russian gold had made it dangerous to 
have a friend. Foreigners were em- 
ployed as informers, and even women, 
who were accounted ladies, were bribed 
to report the words and deeds of their 
nearest and dearest friends. The wor- 
thiest sons of Poland were daily cast 
into dungeons on the slightest pretences, 
and, will it be believed ?—married wo- 
men were incarcerated for repelling the 
criminal advances of Russian Generals. 
The most ruinous monopolies were 
granted to individual favorites, and the 
whole land groaned under a general 
system of extortion. Such was the ty- 
ranny which the Poles at last rose to 
resist. 

Great as their wrongs were, the Poles 
showed a moderation of which there is 
no other example in history. They not 
only spared the Grand Duke's life, but 
suffered him to depart, though they 
might easily have made prisoners of 
him and his army. They gave quarter 
to the Russian troops who opposed them 
in arms. Two only of the Polish of- 
ficers who proved faithless to their 
country, fell by the popular indigna- 
tion. Persons and property were re- 
ligiously respected. No individual 
was molested unnecessarily, nor was 
any private house or shop forcibly en- 
tered. Ladies sat at the windows by 
which the-insurgent troops were march- 
ing without fear or danger. What 
makes this forbearance more remark- 
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able, is, that the whole populace seem 
to have been excited to a degree of en- 
thusiasm, which could not have admit- 
ted of increase. They fell upon ver 
superior bodies of Russian regulars with 
their bayonets, without the smallest 
hesitation. Clergymen, women and 
children, took up arms. After the first 
successes, the multitude kneeled down 
in the street, as one man, and swore te 
liberate Poland ordie. In about twelve 
hours they had entirely cleared the cap- 
ital of the Russian army. But, let the 
author himself relate an instance of this 
enthusiasm. The persons here men- 
tioned, were two of the Grand Duke’s 
Polish officers, who had persuaded their 
troops not to take part in the insurrec- 
tionary movement. 


Early on the third of December, when the 
Grand Duke had resolved to depart, he visited 
these troops in person, and declared before them 
that he left Warsaw only to avoid useless 
bloodshed, and that order would soon be restor- 
ed. He requested them to go with him, as they 
were regiments of guards, in whom the emper- 
or had peculiar confidence. ‘ Soldiers,”’? he 
said, ‘* will you go with us; or stay and unite 
with those who have proved faithless to their 
sovereign??? With one voice the whole corps 
exclaimed, “* We will remain—we will join 
our brethren and fight for the liberty of our 
country. We are sorry that we could not do so 
from the beginning, but we were deceived.” 

The people who had assembled to gaze at 
these unfortunate men, with unfavorable and 
unjust feelings toward them, were disarmed of 
their resentment at the very sight of them, and 
rushed into their embraces. They were sur- 
rounded by the multitude, and taken, with joy- 
ful acclamations to the Place of the Bank. 
But though the people forgave the soldiers, their 
indignation remained unabated against their 
generals, and the greatest efforts of the leading 
patriots were required to save Krasynski and 
Kornatowski from their rage. It was dreadful 
to behold these generals riding with downcast 
looks, not daring to look on those whom they 
had intended to betray. Death would certain- 
ly have been preferable to thus meeting the 
curses of a justly incensed people. Mothers 
held up their children, and, pointing at the two 
generals, exclaimed, *‘ See the traitors!’? Ar- 
riving at the Bank, the people demanded that 
Krasynski and Kornatowski should give their 
reasons for having acted as they had done ; and 
as the wretched men could say nothing in their 
own defence, a general cry arose of ‘* Death to 
the traitors !’? Nothing but the love of the peo- 
ple for Chiopicki and Schembeck, who interced- 
ed, could have hindered them from carrying 
their wishes into immediate execution. Sev- 
eral excited individuals made their way toward 
the culprits with pistols in their hands, and, 
after aiming at them, fired their weapons into 
the air, crying, “* You are unworthy of a shot 
from a Polish hand. Live—to be everlastingly 
tortured by your consciences !? The unfortu- 
nate men entreated that they might be permit- 
ted to serve in the ranks, as privates. They 
were immediately deprived of their commis- 
sions, and from that time they lived in quiet 
and retirement during the war. History will 
show how they will behave in future. 


The first act of the Polish patriots, 
after they had expelled the enemy, was 
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extremely injudicious. It was, indeed, 
necessary, in a time of such emergency, 
to elect a dictator, but they chose a per- 
son wholly unqualified to wield the 
supreme power. The eventual effect 
of this error, ought to be a lesson to all 
who suppose that military talents alone 
qualify a man for civil office, or think 
that the chief magistracy should be 
made the reward of military services. 
The Poles chose for their dictator, Gen- 
eral Chlopicki, a good and brave man, 
but who proved incompetent to conduct 
the revolution wisely. It was undoubt- 
edly his best policy to have speedily or- 
— an army, and to have sent a 
ivision into Lithuania, which was ripe 
for revolt. He did neither. His or- 
ganization of the army was so ineffec- 
tive and dilatory, that the people took 
the affair into their own hands, and fill- 
ed the ranks by voluntary enrolments. 
Thus much valuable time was lost, and 
many important advantages were re- 
linquished. Major Hordynski relates 
these errors, and explains their conse- 
quences in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. At last, Chlopicki was deprived of 
his office, and Prince Radzivil took com- 
mand of the army. As it was now too 
late to assume the offensive, as the dic- 
tator should have done, and as the Polish 
army was too small to defend the whole 
frontier, it was resolved to concentrate, 
and by a retreat, fighting, to draw the 
enemy to the vicinity of Warsaw. 
There it was resolved to stake the for- 
tune of Poland on a decisive battle. 

The Polish force amounted to 45,000 
men and 96 pieces of cannon. Marshal 
Diebitsch took the field against the army 
with 200,000 men and 300 pieces. We 
need not here follow Major Hordynski 
into minute accounts of the almost su- 
perhuman efforts of the Poles. Let it 
suffice that “ from the 10th of February 
to the 2d of March, thirteen sanguinary 
battles were fought with the enemy, be- 
sides twice that number of small skir- 
mishes, in which that enemy was uni- 
formly defeated, and a full third part of 
his forces annihilated.” 

The great battle of Grocow near War- 
saw, was the most extraordinary, if we 
consider the numbers engaged in rela- 
tion to the result, that ever was fought. 
A hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
men and 280 pieces of artillery consti- 
tuted the Russian force. The Polish 
army consisted of 43,400 men and 96 
pieces, and was commanded by Radzi- 
vil, Chlopicki and Skrzynecki. The 
Russians sustained a complete defeat. 

Thus was the object of the campaign 
accomplished. The command of the 
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army now devolved on John Skrzynecki, 
a name which needs not the addition of 
a title. If mere mortal man could have 
remedied the errors of Chlopicki and 
saved Poland, this truly great captain 
would have done it. e immediately 
began to act upon his general plan, 
which was to destroy the Russian di- 
vision in detail, and for a while his suc- 
cess equalled the expectations of Poland, 
sanguine as these were. He also sent 
a division into Lithuania, to which our 
author was attached. 

The first defeat which the Poles sus- 
tained was owing to the neglect of Gen. 
Sierawski, to obey Skrzynecki’s orders. 
The second was more disastrous. The 
terror of the Russians, “ The Cannon 
Provider,” ina word, the veteran Dwer- 
nicki here committed his first and last 
military error, and lost himself and his 
whole division. Nevertheless, the main 
army continued to be successful, and 
drove the Russian Imperial Guard out 
of the kingdom. Major Hordynski con- 
siders his general’s operations at this 
stage of the revolution, as unequaled in 
the annals of warfare, save by Napo- 
leon’s brilliant campaigns in Italy.— 
Skrzynecki then returned to defend 
Warsaw against the main Russian army 
under Diebitsch, defeating that general 
on his way, at Ostroolenska, in a most 
obstinate and sanguinary battle. 

Shortly after, a very alarming conspi- 
racy was discovered in the capital. Its 
object was to liberate and arm the Rus- 
sian prisoners, of whom there were a 
host in Warsaw. Several distinguished 
officers, who had been considered true 
patriots, were implicated in this trea- 
son, the effect of which was that the 
people lost heart, and were no longer 
willing to trust any one, not even the 
commander in chief. When, therefore, 
tidings arrived that, owing to the mis- 
conduct, perhaps treason, of its gene- 
rals, the army of Lithuania had been 
lost, their exasperation was beyond all 
bounds. They bitterly reproached the 
generalissimo for having placed that 
army in such hands; and, to appease 
them, a council of war was ordered to 
investigate his past conduct, and to pass 
judgement upon his plans for the future. 

he result of this proceeding was, that 
the council published an address to the 
people proclaiming their entire confi- 
dence in Skrzynecki. 

Major Hordynski thinks that the ope- 
rations of Skrzynecki after this period 
were not the most judicious. At any 
rate, the commander in chief was de- 
prived of his command. Just then, 
when the main body of the Polish army 
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was absent under its new commander, 
in order to attack a detached Russian 
division, the main Russian army ap- 
peared before Warsaw, which fell, after 
a bloody defence. 

Such is the outline of Major Hordyn- 
ski’s book, which is just what it pre- 
tends to be, and nothing else. It con- 
tains more information on the affairs of 
Poland than we have ever been able to 

ain from all other sources, collective- 
ly. The major has also given us sev- 
eral very spirited sketches of distin- 
guished public characters, and a suc- 
cinct account of Lithuania. We have 
read this History of the late Polish Rev- 
olution with breathless interest, and 
great satisfaction ; for we are now sure, 
that ere long Poland will make another 
and a successful effort to throw off the 
Muscovite yoke. Such a people cannot 
long be slaves, and, moreover, God is 
on their side. We most confidently re- 
commend the book to all and several. 


The Practical Tourist, or Sketch- 
es of the State of the Useful Arts, and of 
Society, Scenery, &c. &c. in Great-Britain, 
France and Holland. In two volumes. By 
Zachariah Allen. 


The author is well qualified by nature 
and education to treat upon all the sub- 
jects that are set forth in his title-page, 
and more. No book of travels that ever 
came from our press, contains more in- 
teresting matter and pertinent reflec- 
tions than the Practical Tourist. The 
author examined many of the various 
manufacturing establishments of the 
countries he visited, and describes them 
as one conversant with such subjects at 
home. His descriptions on all subjects 
are much more precise and vivid to his 
countrymen, by being illustrated, when- 
ever they can be, by comparison with 
things well known in America. In re- 
gard to morals, state of society, govern- 
ment, &c. his reflections show him to 
have sound principles as well as good 
powers of description. He isa thorough 
investigator of whatever he found on 
his route that could afford instruction 
or amusement; and very fortunately 
for his readers, he has a practical turn, 
and does not disdain to write of com- 
mon things. We cannot better praise 
him than to give him an opportunity to 
speak for himself—hoping that he will 
soon speak again. 

The following description relates to 
the district between Amiens and Paris. 

Sanfoin and trefoil, among the grasses, give 
the bright tinge of their blossoms to extensive 
fields. There are neither fences nor hedges to 
secure the growing crops from the cattle. They 
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are not, therefore, permitted to range the roads 
at large, as is common in the United States. 
No fences, indeed, are even used to divide the 
meadow -lands, pastures, and fields of grain, of 
neighboring farmers ; but the crops of all sorts 
are growing as it were sociably together, with- 
out a ditch or embankment to divide them. It 
must be obvious, that under such circumstances 
it would not answer to turn out cows, sheep, or 
horses, into a pasture, to range uncontroled, as 
is done by New-England farmers on their well- 
fenced lands. A string tied toa peg at one end, 
and to the leg of a horse or the horn of a cow at 
the other, usually limits the range of their graz- 
ing excursions. The extent of the rope serves 
asthe radius of tbe circle, about which they 
vibrate from side to side, to crop the grass. 

For want of suitable fencing materials, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses are still to be found in 
the fields of France, as a substitute for rail fen- 
ces and stone walls. Their services are not 
necessary to protect their flocks from the depre- 
dations of wolves, but fora very different pur- 
pose ;—to protect the growing crops, which 
border the pastures, from the depredations of the 
sheep. ‘To relieve themselves of the laborious 
duty of running back and forth constantly, 
between the verge of the fields of grain and 
the sheep pasture, the shepherds have resorted 
to the sagacity of dogs. ‘They appear to be an 
indolent race, lying down upon the grass at 
their ease, whilst their ever active dogs take 
upon themselves the whole management of the 
flock. These dogs, as if conscious of their 
elevated station, and of the importance of*the 









command entrusted to them, over the herd of 


subordinate animals, stride gravely along the 
edges of the pastures, like trusty sentinels, 
displaying, in their very step and mien, what 
might almost be deemed an air of magisterial 
dignity. Where the range of the pasture is ex- 
tensive, two or more dogs are necessary. They 
pace back and forth, meeting each other with 
the regularity of sentinels, half way on their 
allotted round, and wheeling about like them 
to retrace their line of march. A French gen- 
tleman stated to me, that so great are the docil- 
ity and sagacity of well-trained shepherd’s 
dogs, that their masters have only to take them 
around the limits of the grounds allotted for the 
range of the flock, and to designate properly the 
bounds or lines for them to traverse, When they 
seem to comprehend the extent of their task, 
and will suffer no errant sheep to transgress 
them. When a nose is seen projected over 
this line, to crop the herbage beyond it, the dog 
hastens silently to the spot. [noticed one of 
them, attending a flock near Lille, to give a 
sudden and loud bark at the very ear of the 
trespassing sheep, who, in his agitation at the 
unexpected rebuke, wheeled completely round, 
as if stunned. Thus it appears to be the busi- 
ness of the dogs, as well as of the shepherds, 
to watch, not so much for the safety of the 
flocks, as for that of the adjacent unfenced 
fields of grain. 

The Shepherd-dogs sell for one or two hun 
dred franes each, according to the excellence of 
their education, as the postillion expressed 
himself, in reply to my inquiries. The shep- 
herds themselves frequently take up their 
abode in the fields during the summer, sleeping 
at night in the little portable houses or sheds 
mounted on wheels, which they move about at 
pleasure on changing their pastures. | have 
seen them traveling along the roads between 
the sheep pastures and the houses from whence 
they get their supply of food, with their wallets 
or scrips, probably somewhat after the fashion 
practised by the primeval shepherd, David. 
The shepherdesses, as well as the shepherds, 
from their constant residence in the fields aud 
exposure to the sun, have complexions quite as 
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brown as those of the native Indians or squaws 
of America; and, judging from appearances, 
one would suppose them to be about as suscep- 
tible of sentimental loves. Pastoral life, as 
depicted in poetry, like many other conceits of 
the poet’s imagination, loses a portion of its 
charms when viewed in the sober light of truth. 
The idle life led by shepherds of ancient days 
allowed them such ample leisure to make love, 
that the very terms, “‘ swain,”’ and lover, have 
become synonymous, 


Near Rouen these are the prices paid 
in manufactories. 


The prices paid for weaving broadcloth of 
middling qualities by hand are from 9 to 13 
cents per English yard, and the weavers earn 
from 37 to 50 cents per day. A small boy to 
piece rolls for woollen roving earns from 85 to 
95 cents per week, and women earn on an av- 
erage $1,50 per week. Some of them, who 
spin, earn $2 per week. Men earn by spinning 
40 or 50 cents per day. A common day laborer 
earns about 2 francs a day, or 38 cents. The 
prices of provision are nearly the same here, as 
on the seaboard of the United States. Beef, 
mutton and lamb are selling in the market at 
from § to I] sous (equal to about as many cents) 
for the English pound. 


We make the following extracts from 
the part of the work descriptive of 
Great-Britain. 


The delays attendant upon Chancery pro- 
ceedings, it is well known, have procrastinated 
suits for one or two generations. Virgil’s des- 
cription of the judge of the lower regions has 
been humorously applied to Chancellor Eldon ; 
* sedet et semper sedebit,”? “ he sits and will 
forever sit.” 

Nearly two hundred millions of dollars, it 
appears from published statements, are placed 
to the credit of the accountayt of the Court of 
Chancery. Of this great amount, more than 
forty millions of doilars are supposed to belong 
to the heirs of unclaimed estates, and to other 
persons who are either ignorant of their claims 
or unable to produce proper proof to substanti 
ate them. Ona final failure on the part of the 
claimants to make out satisfactory titles, much 
of this property must revert to the government. 

This accumulation of various offices on the 
shoulders of one individual seems to be an 
anomaly in Great-Britain, where, to insure 
profitable skill and despatch even in the manu- 
facture of a pin, as has been before observed, 
laborious duties are sufficiently subdivided. 
The emoluments attached to all these several 
offices, amounting to about 320,000 dollars per 
annum, induce the prime minister of England 
to undertake these many duties. The tenure 
by which he holds his office, depends so much 
on popular favor on the one hand, and on 
kingly favor on the other, that it becomes nec- 
essary for him to reap his harvest with all prac- 
ticable despatch. 

The Lord Chancellor, seated on the bench of 
the Court of Chancery, is attired in the fashion 
of past ages, muftled in fur-trimmed robes, and 
capped with a huge white wig. The wig appears 
to be deemed in England as indispensable an ap 
pendage to a judge, as a crown, in the old pic- 
tured representations, to a king. On a sultry 
summer day, the uncomfortable fur and smoth 
ering wig might almost eause a trans-atlantic 
spectator to pity the man who suffers under the 
burthen, although remunerated by a compensa 
tion of three hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. The rigid mass of crisped hair is 
curled into volutes, saturated with hair powder, 
and really forms an exotic crop, transplanted to 
the head of the first man of the kingdom, 
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which duly distributed, would serve for cover- 
ing nearly as many mer as his equally dispro- 
portionate salary would hderally support. 

The lawyers, also arrayed in their peculiar 
costume and wigs, in front of the Chancellor, 
confirm the fancied impression that you are 
viewing the law-proceedings of another cen- 
tury ; but the clients, dressed in modern fash- 
ion, have too much of the care-worn aspect of 
present, palpable trouble, to be mistaken for 
ideal figures of men of) other times. 


Progressive Exercises in English 
Composition. By R.G. Parker, Principal of 
the Franklin Grammar School, Boston. 


The art of composition is an art not 
easily taught. There is nothing in the 
whole science of education more diffi- 
cult of attainment by a pupil, and noth- 
ing which so few instructers are com- 
petent to teach. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to decide, taking masters and 
pupils in separate classes, which class 
could furnish, in proportion to its rela- 
tive numbers, the greatest number of 
accurate, or even tolerable writers. 
The most that teaching can do in this 
matter is to correct the style and fur- 
nish models. What a pity that it cannot 
create ideas! Mr. Parker’s book, we 
think, will prove a useful one. We 
have never seen any treatise which 
bore any resemblance to it, except 
Walker’s Teacher’s Assistant, and to 
this, with others, Mr. Parker acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness for some hints ; 
but the plan and general features of the 
work are believed to benew. We have 
annexed an extract from the author's 
preface, and commend the book to 
those who are turning their attention to 
composition. 


Two great obstacles beset the pupil in his 
first attempts at composition. The first is the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, (or learning to 
think ;) the second is that of expressing them 
properly when obtained. In this volume, the 
Author has endeavored to afford some assist- 
ance to the pupil in overcoming these difficul- 
ties. It is not unfrequently the case, that the 
scholar is discouraged in the very onset, and 
the teacher, from the want of a regular and 
progressive system, finds his labors unsuccess- 
ful, and his requisitions met with reluctance, if 
not with opposition. The simplicity of the 
plan here proposed requires no labored explan- 
ation. The first exercise or lesson consists in 
giving the pupil a word, or a number of words, 
and instead of asking for a definition of them, 
requiring him to use them in a sentence or idea 
of his own. From this simple exercise he is led 
onward through a series of Lessons in easy and 
regular progression, from the simplest principles 
to the most difficult practice. After the princi- 
ple of each lesson is stated, (and, when neces- 
sary, explained,) a *“ Mopew”’ is presented, 
which is designed to show the pupil how the 
exercise is to be performed. The Exampies 
For Practice furnish him with the materials 
with which he is expected to perform his exer- 
cise. The teacher will find no difficulty in 
supplying the deficiency, if the Exampres are 
not sufficiently numerous in some cases, or in 
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omitting what may be superfluous in others. 
If, on the first inspection, any of the Lessons 
appear too difficult, the Author respectfully 
requests the tests of trial and experience before 
they are condemned. They have been per- 
formed, and the Models of some of those appar- 
ently the most difficult, were written by pupils 
in the school of which he has the charge. 

The book is designed as the Sequel to a 
Grammar which will shortly be published, on a 
plan, in some respects, different from any now 
in use. It therefore presupposes some acquaint- 
ance with syntax ; although the practical exer- 
cises under most of the Lessons, can be per- 
formed with tolerable facility by those, who 
have but a slender knowledge of any part of 
Grammar. 


Legends of the West. By James 
Hail, Author of Letters from the West, &c. 
Philadelphia, published by Harrison Hall. 


Although Judge Hall is, already very 
favorably and widely known as an au- 
thor, the present work will extend his 
reputation. It is well for a writer of 
long standing, when the critic can pro- 
nounce his last work his best. There 
are,in this volume, twelve tales or 
sketches, including a variety of sub- 
jects. The author has tried his powers 
in the descriptive, the wild, the pathet- 
ie, and the comic, and has succeeded 
in all, and in all he has well drawn the 
Western scenery and character. There 
is much polish as well as invention in 
these Legends. 

The first bears the title of the Back- 
woodsman, and it is exceedingly well 
told. The hero is none other than 
Boone, the “ Patriarch of Kentucky,” 
4 man, who, with a passion for adven- 
ture, was yet of a quiet and equable 
temper. His tastes led him toa wilder- 
ness where every thing was lovely or 
grand, dnd where, without misanthro- 
py, he lived far from the haunts of men. 
The following are set down as some of 
the reflections of this Robin Hood of 
the West— 


* Well, it is a pleasant life that the hunter 
leads, after all, though it isa hard one,’”’ con- 
tinued he, as he opened his collar, bathed his 
face and hands in the clear stream, and seated 
himself on a log, to enjoy the cool morning air. 
** Nature did not make these clear waters, and 
beautiful woods, merely for the use of treacher- 
ous Indians,—no, nor for land speculators and 
pedlars. Here is quiet and repose, such as they 
know nothing of who toil in their harvest fields, 
or bustle about in crowded cities. And what is 
the use of all their labor? The enemy steals 
into the settlement, and in a moment their 
stacks, their barns, and their houses are all in 
flames, or the pestilence walks abroad, and 
they die by hundreds, like the Indians in a hard 
winter. The hunter avoids both extremes: he 
lays up provisions for the winter, but does not 
accumulate so much property as to tempt the 
Indian to rob, or the lawyer to fleece him. It 
makes me sorry when [ go into the settlements, 
where the people are getting so crowded that 
there is no comfort, and where there is so much 
strife. It is so with all animals: confine cattle 
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in a yard, and they will hook each other, or 
chickens in a coop, and they will peck out 
each other’s eyes. But there is no stopping 
them ; the pedlar’s carts will be along over this 
very spot, before many years, and the time will 
come, when there will not be a buffalo in Ken- 
tucky. Itis bad enough now. There are set- 
tlements already, where a woodsman cannot 
find his way for the roads and farms.” 

The Divining Rod, is founded on a 
superstition not yet extinct, even in 
New-England. A Methodist ’preacher, 
who engages in the search for buried 
treasure, is very forcibly drawn, and 
apparently from the life. 

He was a preacher, but one who would have 
deemed it an insult to be called a@ clergyman ; 
for he belonged to a sect who contemn all hu- 
man learning as vanity, and who consider a 
trained minister as little better than an impos- 


tor. The person before us was a champion of 


the sect. He boasted that he had nearly grown 
to manhood, before he knew one letter from 
another ; that he bad Jearned to read for the 
sole purpose of gaining access to the scriptures, 
and, with the exception of the hymns used in 
his chure h, had never read a page in any other 
book. With considerable natural sagacity, and 
an abundance of zeal, he had a gift of words, 
which enabled him at times to support his fa- 
vorite tenets with a plausibility and force, a- 
mounting very nearly akin to eloquence, and 
which, while it gave him unbounded sway 
among his own followers, was sometimes not a 
little troublesome to his learned opponents. His 
sermons presented a curious mixture of the 
sententious and the declamatory, an uncon- 
nected mass of argument and assertion, through 
which there ran a vein of dry original humor, 
which, though it often provoked a smile, never 
failed to rivet the attention of the audience. 
But these flashes were like sparks of fire, struck 
from a rock ; they communicated a life and 
warinth to the hearts of others, which seemed 
to have no existence in that from which they 
sprung, for that humor never flashed in his own 
eye, nor relaxed a muscle of his melancholy, 
cadaverous countenance. Yet that eye was 
not destitute of expression ; there were times 
when it beamed with intelligence, moments 
when it softened into tenderness ; but its usual 
character was that of a visionary, fanatic en 
thusiasm. His ideas were not numerous, and 
the general theme of his declamation consisted 
of metaphysical distinctions between what he 
called head religion,’ and heart religion 5” 
the one being a direct inspiration, and the other 
a spurious substitute learned from vain books. 
He wrote a tract to show it was the thirst after 
human knowledge, which drove our first pa 
rents from paradise, that through the whoic 
course of succeeding time school larning had 
been the most prolific source of human misery 
and mental degradation, and that bible socicties, 
freemasonry, the holy alliance, and the inquisi- 
tion, were so many engines devised by king 
craft, priest-craft, and school-craft, to subjugate 
the world to the power of Satan. He spoke of 
the millennium as a time when ‘there should 
be no king, nor printer, nor Sunday school, nor 
outlandish tongue, nor vain doctrine—when men 
would plough, and women milk the cows, and 
talk plain English to each other, and worship 





God out of the fullness of their hearts, and not 
after vain forms written by men. In short, 
this worthy man was entirely opposed to the 
spread of religious knowledge ; * when a man 
has head religion,’ he would say, “be is ina 
bad fix to die—cut off his head, and away goes 
his soul and body to the devil.”? The remain- 
der of his character may be briefly sketched. 
Honest, humane and harmless in private life, 
impetuous in his feelings, fearless and independ- 
ent by nature, and reared in a country where 
speech is as free as thought, he pursued bis vo- 
cation without intolerance, but with a zeal 
which sometimes bordered on insanity. He 
spoke of his opponents more in sorrow than in 
anger, and bewailed the increase of knowledge 
as a mother mourns over her first born. Such 
was Mr. Zedekiah Bangs. His innocent and 
patriarchal manners insured him universal es- 
teem, and rendered him famous, far and wide, 
under the title of Uncle Zeddy ; while his 
acknowledged zeal and sanctity gained for him 
in his own church, and among the religious 
generally, the more reverend appellation of 
Father Bangs. 

The Emigrants, The Barrack Mas- 
ter’s Daughter, The Intestate, The 
Seventh Son, and the Indian Hater, are 
among the best of the Legends, where 
all are good. The subjects are well 
chosen and the tales are full of interest. 


Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. X. 


If any readers should be unacquaint- 
ed with the plan and general merits of 
this work, we refer him to previous no- 
tices in this Magazine, and to the news- 
papers, all over the country. Its char- 
acter is well pointed out in some of the 
advertisements of the publishers, in the 
phrase—“ The People’s Library.” 

In hastily looking over the tenth and 
last-published volume, we perceive a 
goodly number of articles of American 
Biography. There is an elaborate es- 

say on Philology, containing some orig- 
inal views; another on Rail- ways, of 
itself enough to fill a moderate sized 
volume ; and a very amusing one on 
Posts—“ one of the most effective in- 
struments of civilization, to be ranked 
with the art of Printing and the Mari- 
ner’s Compass.’ Under this name 
“ Posts’”’ are embraced all sorts of cour- 
iers and messengers—carrier- pigeons, 

traveling mere hants (that is to say, in 
Yankee “phrase, pedlars) and butchers, 
who ride about the country to buy cat- 
tle, as well as mail-carriers and post- 
masters. The History of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, omitted in its proper alphabet- 
ical place, is attached to this volume in 
an appendix 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


University or Norta-Caroiina.— 
The annual commencement at this in- 
stitution, is said to have been uncom- 
monly brilliant and interesting. The 
examinations of the students, and all 
their exercises, passed off well. The 
Hon. William Gaston delivered an ora- 
tion before the two literary societies of 
the College. The senior class consisted 
of twenty-two, upon whom was con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Eighteen received the degree of Master 
of Arts. 


Wirrram-ann-Mary Cotiece. The 
public exercises were held as usual, on 
the 4th of July, and made an interesting 
and imposing display. There were 
twelve graduates, of whom seven re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and five that of Bachelor of Law. 
“From the number of matriculates and 
grammar scholars the past year, and 
from the increasing desire manifested 
by the students to secure the honors of 
the institution, the most animating 
prospects may be indulged. The col- 
lege is now evidently in a prosperous 
condition. The extent of classes is as 
great as the average number during the 
popular Presidency of the venerable 
Bishop Madison. At present, the range 
of scientific instruction embraced in the 
studies of the college, will challenge a 
comparison, in point of utility, variety, 
and extent, with the scope of any simi- 
lar institution in our country.” 


Harvarp University. The annual 
exhibition of the junior and sophomore 
classes took place on Monday, July 16. 
On Tuesday, the day following, the cus- 
tomary exercises of the senior class on 
leaving college were performed ;—the 


Class Oration, by Samuel Osgood of 
Charlestown—-the Poem,by J. S. Dwight 
of Boston. The usual examination of 
the students of the Divinity School was 
on Wednesday the 18th. 

On the same day, after the exercises 
of the divinity students, there was a 
meeting of ‘ The Philanthropic Society 
of the Divinity School.”” The Chris- 
tian Register states that the students of 
this school have interested themselves 
in the condition of the prisoners in the 
State Prison at Charlestown and the 
county Jail at Cambridge, and have 
regularly visited them on Sundays for 
the purpose of imparting religious in- 
struction. Their attention to the pris- 
ons excited an interest in the condition 
and wants of other classes of the com- 
munity, and resulted in the formation 
of the Philanthropic Society. 

The annual commencement will take 
place on the last Wednesday in August. 


Mount St. Mary’s Cotircr, Fm- 
metsburg, Maryland. The Baltimore 
American contains an account of the 
distribution of prizes at the late com- 
mencement in this institution. The 
mere catalogue occupies more than a 
column. The institution is said to be 
in a flourishing condition. ‘ By the 
increase of its resources it is furnishing 
new facilities to the students in every 
department of learning, and,—with per- 
fect good will to the other literary in- 
stitutions of the country,—is impatient 
of being surpassed by any among them 
in the power and will to impart knowl- 
edge to youth, and secure the exten- 
sive patronage which it has hitherto ob- 
tained from the near and distant states 
of the Union.”’ 


MISCELLANIES. 


Epvucation or THE Buinp. Dr. S. 
G. Howe, who, ten months ago, went 
to Europe, for the purpose of exam- 
ining the schools for educating the 
Blind, has recently returned to Boston. 
Dr. Howe went out as the special 
Agent of the New-England Asylum, 
and, but for the miserable policy of the 
Prussian Government, which prevent- 
ed him from visiting several important 
institutions in that Kingdom and Ger- 
many, he would have returned with a 
mass of practical information that must 


have been of the greatest advantage to 
the contemplated institution in Boston. 
As it is, he has not returned empty- 
handed. He visited several celebrated 
schools in England, Scotland, and 
France. From an institution in Paris 
he has brought a young gentleman, Mr. 
Trencherri, to serve in the capacity of 
an instructer, and one every way quali- 
fied for the office. This young gentle- 
man is about 20 years of age, and lost 
his sieht when he was about 4. He 
has no conception of colors, but in 
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regard to all objects, the notions of 
which depend upon the exercise of 
other senses than that of seeing, he 
appears to be well informed. He has 
been a teacher of mathematics in the 
Parisian School whence he came. His 
knowledge of that abstruse science, and 
the rapidity with which he answers 
questions that require arithmetical ope- 
rations of considerable length, are truly 
surprising. The mental operation by 
which he arrives at the solution of a 
problem, is unknown. Questions of a 
difficult character and requiring a 
greater exercise of memory, such as the 
extraction of roots and the involution 
of high powers, he works out on a 
table with a set of types representing 
figures, and made for the purpose. He 
is an accomplished performer on the 
organ, piano-forte, and violin. 

ooks for the use of the blind are 
— on thick paper, without ink, the 
etters being raised above the surface, 
by a strong impression, resembling 
what are called embossed cards. Such 
books Mr. Trencherri reads with great 
facility, tracing the words and letters 
with his fingers. On the Maps which 
are used at the Edinburgh School, the 
boundaries of states and kingdoms, 
rivers, and the shores of the ocean are 
all represented by thread or twine, 
glued on the surface of the map. But 
these are expensive and difficult of con- 
struction. Dr. Howe has made one or 
two by way of experiment, in the same 
manner as the books are printed, which 
will answer the purpose better, and be 
much cheaper. He has also brought 
home with him several specimens of 
articles manufactured by persons totally 
blind, such as lace, net-work, stockings, 
caps, purses, &c. that would excite ad- 
miration if they were the work of those 
who had eyes to guide their fingers ; 
but when it is considered that they are 
manufactured with the assistance of 
but one sense—that of feeling—the 
spectator cannot suppress his astonish- 
ment. 

The New-England Asylum has yet 
but scanty means wherewith to carry 
on its proposed work—a work which, 
we trust, will bea blessing to nume- 
rous unfortunate human beings, by 
enabling them to support themselves in 
comfort and independence. It is not 
expected that it will be entirely an 
eleemosynary institution. The pupils 
will feel that they can do something in 
return for the labor bestowed on their 
education, and be made comparatively 
happy in the consciousness that they 
can lay the world under obligations of 





a pecuniary as well as a moral char- 
acter. 


Aw Eevtin tue Stomacn. Mrs. Han- 
son, the wife of Samuel B. Hanson, of 
Belfast, Me. aged about 23, was found, 
eight months since, to be in a declining 
state of health, in consequence of what 
was considered a deranged state of the 
abdominal and thoracic viscera, origin- 
ating from Leucorrhea. The symptoms 
were such as to warrant the presump- 
tion, and she was treated accordingly 
by several scientifie physicians, for 
something like six months, during which 
time she gradually declined in health, 
until the system became extremely ex- 
hausted and emaciated. About five 
weeks since, it was ascertained that a 
living creature of some kind, and of 
considerable magnitude, actually exist- 
ed in the stomach. This was ascertain- 
ed by placing the hand on the gastrie 
region, when a vigorous squirming mo- 
tion was felt through the emaciated in- 
teguments, as well as from her own 
repeated and positive declarations. It 
was a question in the mind of her phy- 
sician whether, in the then existing 
state of exhaustion, the system could 
sustain the action of medicine of sufti- 
cient power to destroy the animal. Af- 
ter some deliberation and consultation 
with the husband and friends of the 
afflicted, together with the urgent so- 
licitations of the patient, it was deter- 
mined to make an effort, which resulted 
on the fourth day in the evacuation of 
an Eel, ten inches in length, and of the 
usual size. The skin and flesh were de- 
nuded considerably by partial digestion, 
but the form was sufficiently entire to 
convince the most incredulous of its 
identity. She is now in a very low 
state, laboring under all the symptoms 
of ulceration of the stomach and bow- 
els. She is supposed to have taken it 
some years since in drinking from a 
spring in the evening, at which time 
she was sensible of swallowing some 
solid substance of very small dimen- 
sions. The medicine given produced 
very little disturbance to the general 
system, and was sustained without 
much increased exhaustion. 


SaratoGca anp Scuenretapy Ratrt- 
rRoaD. This road is now in successful 
operation from Schenectady to the vil- 
lage of Balston Spa. At Balston Spa, 
the embankment and masonry over the 
valley of the Kayaderosserns not being 
finished, passengers are taken half a 
mile, in post coaches, to the commence- 
ment of the rail-road on the north side, 
and from thence proceed by rail-road to 
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Saratoga Springs. The coaches on this 
rail-road are of a new and improved 
construction, fitted up in the most com- 
modious and elegant manner, and make 
their trips with the utmost regularit 
and despatch. Passengers leaving Al- 
bany at half-past six in the morning, 
breakfast at Schenectady, take the nine 
o’élock train on the Saratoga rail-road, 
and arrive at Saratoga at half-past eleven 
o'clock, A.M. They may dine at 2 
P.M. take the return train at three, and 
arrive in Schenectady in time for the 
six o'clock train on the Mohawk and 
Hudson road, and reach Albany at half- 
past 7 P.M. The two rail-roads fur- 
nish the citizens of Albany the means of 
making an excursion of more than 70 
miles (without fatigue) of visiting the 
fashionable watering places and return- 
ing to rest, if they choose, on the same 
day, at their own homes. 


Wueetine. A correspondent of the 
New-York Advocate and Journal, at 
Wheeling, Va. amongst much valuable 
information, relating to the prosperity 
of manufactures, and the progress of 
internal improvements, in that part of 
the country, states that a company had 
been formed with a captital of $200,000, 
for the purpose of facilitating the trans- 
portation of goods to and from Balti- 
more, by which line articles will be 
received from Fredericktown, where 
the rail-road terminates, in six days; 
which place has, within a few years, 
and from its being a small village, in- 
creased its population to the number of 
7000. The writer enumerates a long 
list of manufacturing establishments, 
employing about 900 hands, and turn- 
ing off articles in their different lines, 
worth upwards of 400,000 dollars per 
annum; besides many other establish- 
ments, the value of whose productions 
is not estimated, because probably un- 
known. Immense quantities of coal are 
used in the place, steam-power being 
chiefly employed in the production of 
their various manufactures ; and a great 
number of hands are of course occu- 
pied, and find a livelihood, in digging 
and supplying this article. 


Tue Doc. Ata late fire in the city 
of New-York, the following incident 
occurred, which tends in a striking de- 
gree, to illustrate the sagacity and fi- 
delity of that most excellent animal,— 
the dog. A young man slept in the 
third story of the building in which the 
fire originated. His dog, lying by his 
bed-side, scented the fire which had 
broken out below. He immediately en- 
deavored to awake his master, by lay- 
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ing his fore paws on his breast, and 
drawing them gently over his body. 
The young man aroused himself, but 
not suspecting the object of the animal, 
fell again to sleep. The dog then seiz- 
ed the bed-clothes, and stripped them 
off his master, who a second time cov- 
ered himself up and went to sleep. The 
dog, aware that no time was to be lost, 
took hold of the young man’s shirt with 
his teeth, and tore it from his arm. At 
this moment, the flames were bursting 
into his chamber, and he saved his life 
by descending the tackle fall, which he 
threw out of the window, hand over 
hand. The worst of the story remains 
to be told. In his hurry to escape de- 
struction, the young man forgot that his 
keeper had no means of descent, and 
burst into a flood of tears on finding 
that he could not return to save him. 
The faithful creature perished ! 


Inp1aAN Propnecy. The Cherokee 
Phenix states that forty or fifty years 
ago, while living in their ancient rude- 
ness, and practising customs which 
now remain only as vestiges, the Cher- 
okees were accustomed to be addressed, 
when assembled in their Town houses 
by certain individuals, who were to be 
found in every village. It is a fact, 
however, which many living eye-wit- 
nesses can testify, that they actually 
foretold the events which are now tak- 
ing place in relation to the south-west- 
ern Indians. It was their custom, on 
the occasions above mentioned, to take 
their station and relate the traditions of 
the nation to the people. They would 
tell of the events which had happened 
to their forefathers and would bring 
their account to the time in which they 
lived, when a new era in their history 
would commence, in consequence of 
the approaching settlements of the 
white man. In speaking of the future 
destiny of their nation, they foretold 
with a remarkable exactness the princi- 
pal events which have since taken 
place in its history. This part of their 
address was something like the follow- 
ing. 

“ Our elder brother (meaning the white 
people—using the singular for the 
plural) has become our neighbor. He 
is now near us, and already occupies 
our ancient habitations. But this is as 
our forefathers told us. They said, my 
feet are turned towards the west—the 
are never to turn round. Now mark 
what our fathers told us. Your elder 
brother will settle around you—he will 
encroach upon your lands, and then ask 
you tosell them to him, When you 
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give him a part of your country, he 
will not be satisfied, but ask for more. 
In process of time he will ask you to 
become like him. He will tell you that 
your mode of life is not as good as his, 
whereupon you will be induced to 
make great roads through the nation, 
by which he can have free access to 
you. He will learn your women to spin 
and weave and make clothes, and learn 
you to cultivate the earth. He will 
even teach you his language and learn 
to read and write. But these are 
ut the means to destroy you, and to 
eject you from your habitations. He 
will point you to the west, but you will 
find no resting place there, for your 
elder brother will drive you from one 
place to another until you get to the 
great western waters—These things 
will certainly happen, but it will be 
when we are dead and gone. We shall 
not live to see and feel the misery 
which will come upon you.” 


Such in substance was a portion of 


their speeches, and it is that which we 
have denominated prophecy—and as to 
the fulfilment, let the reader judge for 
himself. 


Newly pDiscovERED Cave In PEnn- 
SYLYANIA. few weeks ago, Mr. 
Reese, of Peters township, Franklin 
county, living on the base of North 
Mountain, was about to dig for water ; 
and, as there is a very large spring issu- 
ing out of the rocks, at the foot of a 
hill of considerable height, and a kind 
of sink-hole some distance above the 
spring, he thought he probably could 
come on the stream—accordingly he 
commenced digging in the sink-hole, 
and had proceeded but a few feet, when 
he could plainly hear the water running, 
seemingly with great rapidity ; and at 
the distance of about twenty feet from 
the surface, came to the water, at the 
lower extremity of a fissure in the rock, 
which immediately expanded into a 
large and beautiful cavern, the entrance 
of which is partially obstructed by loose 
rocks, which, after advancing a little 
distance, entirely disappear, and instead 
of loose rubbish, solid rocks appear en- 
ameled with spar of different colors. 
In every direction are to be seen the 
most beautiful icicles (stalactites) sus- 
pended from its noble, and in some 
places, majestic ceiling. Concretions, 
without number, and of almost every 
color, size and dimension, are seen 


pointing downwards from the ceiling, 
and inwards from the sloping walls— 
some white, some red, some brown, 
some green, and others transparent as 
glass, and all solid as marble. 


They 
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threaten the curious adventurer with 
being torn to pieces by their craggy 
points, if he attempts penetrating any 
further into it; and indeed, in some 
places he is obliged to proceed in a 
stooping position, in order to avoid 
them. In proceeding up this subterra- 
neous passage, you are obliged to walk 
in the run nearly all the way. 

The run is in some places dry at the 
present season of the year. Yet it is 
evident from the bed of the run, and 
other visible marks of the water that 
in some parts of the year the wa- 
ter must flow through the different 
channels in large quantities. Even at 
this time there is a great deal running 
through it, but mostly through chan- 
nels along-side the principal one, as is 
evident from the great noise it makes, 
in falling over the craggy rocks which 
impede its progress. 

There are in the principal channel 
several falls, which might very properly 
be denominated cataracts—the extent 
of the cave is yet unknown, as it has 
been but saath explored; the great- 
est distance any person has been up 
it yet, is about 800 feet, at which dis- 
tance there was no appearance of its 
termination. In ascending this cave, 
the eye is most. agreeably struck with 
its grandeur—as at every step new won- 
ders present themselves—here is the 
spar formed into trees, shrubs, &c. 
which make it have the appearance of 
a petrified grove—in some places the 
spar is formed into the likeness of men, 
birds, beasts, organs, &c. and in one 
place, raised on a pedestal, is a striking 
resemblance of a half unfurled flag. 
Besides this, there are hundreds of 
other likenesses, which I shall not at- 
tempt a description of. When we first 
saw them, we were only surprised at 
their diversity and beauty, but on a 
more minute examination, we were 
struck with amazement, knowing them 
to be mere productions of nature ; who 
hitherto, in solitary silence, had, in her 
playful moments, unseen and unheard, 
dressed the scene as if for her own a- 
musement. [Private Letter. | 

New Ornamentat Tree. The A- 
merican Farmer announces the receipt 
of the seed mentioned in the following 
extract of a letter from Commodore 
Porter, to J. S. Skinner, Esq. of Balti- 
more, dated Constantinople, Feb. 16, 
1832. 

“ T now send you what will be a curi- 
osity in the United States, the seed of 
the Guul-aghad. or the rare tree. It is 
the most beautiful thing of the kind I 
have ever seen. It grows to the size of 














Our 


an ordinary orchard apple-tree, throws 
out many branches extending horizon- 
tally, and affords a most delightful 
shade. It is literally covered with flow- 
ers of a dark pink color, and from the 
smell,though not from any resemblance, 
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ly that of the locust bean, and if the 
planting and treatment should be the 
same as would be practised in the plant- 
ing and treatment of the locust, you 
cannot go far wrong. The tree is a 
rare tree here, and I was informed by 


I should suppose it to be of the family the Armenian from whom I obtained 
of the Acacia, which is of the nature of — the seeds, that it was a native of Persia. 
the locust. This tree in no wise re- Its name in Turkish is Guul, (rare) 
sembles the locust, except in the seed- Aghadj, (tree) and is pronounced Goo- 
pod and the seed. The bean is precise- lagadegh. 


OUR FILE. 


“Tur Garenian.” We have had on our file for 2 month or more a news- 
paper printed at Galena, for which we are indebted to the courtesy, probably, of 
some unknown friend. It contains a communication of pee te length, and 
written in somewhat of an angry mood, commenting on an article published in 
the Magazine for September, 1531, entitled ‘““ The Lead Mines of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi.’ It charges the writer with numerous falsehoods and misrepresentations, 
and more than insinuates that he must have been moved thereto by a wicked 
( motive. We have recently seen the writer of the offensive article and submitted 

the animadversions of the Galenian to his inspection. He re-aflfirms most of his 

original statements, as records of occurrences that came within his personal 
knowledge, and the others as obtained from sources, the credibility of which he 
had no reason to doubt. He left on our table replies, in detail, to many of the 
remarks in the Galenian, to publish which could be of little utility ; but we echo 
one of them, when we express our wonder that one of his descriptions, which is 
declared to contain scarcely a word of truth, is yet so accurate that the writer in 
the Galenian has made a personal application of it, and pronounces it to have 
been intended for his excellent fellow-citizen, Major-General Dodge, although 
our contributor mentioned no name, and, we believe, did not know the name of 
the individual, whose appearance and exploit he was thus describing. As to the 

y motive of our correspondent,—we are not, like Tristram Shandy’s father, “ invete- 
rate motive-mongers,’’ and give no judgement on that point; but we participate 
in his astonishment, that he is charged with “ slander,’ and an “ attack”’ on the 
citizens of Galena and the mining country. We never viewed his contribution 
in that light, and really thought it rather complimentary than otherwise, towards 
an enterprizing, active and adventurous portion of fellow-citizens. [> We 
should be pleased to number the writer in the Galenian among the contributors to 
the New-England Magazine, and will thankfully receive an account of the pro- 
gress of population, arts, improvements, &c. of the mining district—with this 
4 special proviso, that he shall not charge us with “ attacking” or “ slandering”’ 
the citizens of Galena in the publication, nor sneer at the Legislature of Massa- 

chusetts when they undertake to “legislate for the preservation of the Heath 


Hen.” 


“ The Dying Parsee” is not so good as its author might have made it. We 
know of nothing so intolerable as tolerable poctry. 


“ Domestic Manners of the French,” 
“Saul Knapp ; the Life of a Yankee,”’ 
“My Books,” 
J are on hand for publication. 
| ‘ Brattle Buttolph”’ is disposed of agreeably to his request. 


(> We claim the credit of adding nothing this month tothe national stock 
of bad poetry. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

By J. H. Eastburn, Boston—An Oration de- 
livered before the Officers of the Militia, and 
Members of the Volunteer companies of Boston 
and the Vicinity, on the 4th of July, 1832, at 
their request. By Colone] Edward G, Prescott. 
—An Oration, delivered July 4, 1832, before the 
City Council and Inhabitants of Boston, by 
Josiah Quincy, jun. 

By E. W. Metcalf & Co. Cambridge—An Ad- 
dress, delivered May 30, A. D. 1832, at the Ded- 
ication of the Masonic Temple in Boston. By 
Bernard Whitman. 

By Carter & Hendee, Boston—History of the 
late Polish Revolution, and the Events of the 
Campaign, by Joseph Hordynski, Major of the 
late Tenth Regiment of Lithunian Lancers. 1 
vol. 8vo. [This work is published for subscrib- 
ers only, and can be procured only of the pub- 
lishers or their agent. | 

By Hilliard, Gray & Co.—Elements of Chem- 
istry ; including the recent discoveries and doc- 
trines of the science. By Edward Turner, M. 
D. F. R. 8. ; fourth American from third Lon- 
don edition, with notes and emendations by 
Franklin Bache, M. D.—The Speeches of the 
celebrated Irish orators, Phillips, Curran and 
Grattan.—A Dissertation on employing Emula- 
tion to encourage Literary Excellence. 

By W. Hyde & Co. Boston—Sermons, by 
the late Rev. Charlies Jenkins, Pastor of the 
third Congregational Church, Portland. 

By Perkins & Marvin, Boston—The Young 
Christian: or, a familiar illustration of the 
— of Christian Duty. By Jacob Abbot, 

rincipal of the Mount Vernon Female School, 
Boston. 

By Thompson & Homans, Washington—The 
American Pharos, or Light-House Guide : 
founded on the reports received at the Treas- 
ury Department, from the Superintendents 
of the Light Houses of the United States. Also, 
a general View of the Coast, from the St. 
Croix River to the Mouth of the Sabine. By 
Robert Mills, P. A. Engineer and Architect, 
Member of the Columbian Institute. 

By H. Hall, Philadelphia—Legends of the 
West. By James Hall, author of ** Letters from 
the West,” &c. Contents—1 The Back woods- 
man ; 2 The Divining Rod ; 3 The Seventh Son ; 
4 The Missionaries ; 5 The Indian Wife’s La- 
ment; 6 A Legend of Carondelet ; 7 The Intes- 
tate ; 8 Michael De Coucy ; 9 The Emigrants ; 
10 The Barrack-master’s Daughter ; 11 The 
Indian Hater ; 12 The Isle of Yellow Sands. 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York—Journal of an 


Expedition to explore the course and termina- 
tion of the Niger; with the Narrative of a 
Voyage down that river to its termination. By 
Richard and John Lander. In two vols. Il- 
lustrated with engravings and maps. 


IN PRESS. 
Gray & Bowen have in Press the following 
valuable and interesting Works—The Token 
and Atlantic Souvenir, for 1832. Edited by 8. 
G. Goodrich. [By an arrangement with the pro- 
prietors of the Atlantic Souvenir, that work 
will hereafter be united with the Token, under 
the title of the Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 
It will be edited by 8. G. Goodrich, Esq. No 
pains or expense will be spared to make this 
volume not only an improvement upon former 
ones of either work, but one which shall be 
creditable and honorable to the country, and 
able to stand a favorable comparison with the 
best of the English annuals. The great favor 
with which the volume of the Token for 1832 
was received, has been an incitement to in- 
creased exertion, and the result, it is believed, 
will prove that the endeavor has not been in 
vain. It will be of the same size and general 
plan with the Token for 1832,and will be em- 
bellished with twenty engravings. }—A Diction- 
ary of Biography, comprising the most emi- 
nent characters of all ages, nations, and pro- 
fessions. By R. A. Davenport. First Ameri- 
can edition, with numerous additions, correc- 
tions, and improvements ; and illustrated by 
two hundred fine Portraits, on wood.—Amer- 
ican Almanac, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge. Vol. IIE. for 1833.—Discours- 
es on various subjects, by William Ellery 
Channing, D. D. {This volume is composed 
entirely of sermons never before published. It 
will be issued very shortly, in one duodecimo 
volume.] Memoirs of the Life and Times of the 
late Commodore Barney, prepared from Auto- 
graphical Manuscripts in the possession of his 
family, by Mary Barney. [The ‘ Times’ of the 
late Commodore Barney, embrace the two most 
interesting and important events of the eigh- 
teenth century, namely, the American and 
French Revolutions; and the War of 1812 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain ; in 
all of which he was eminently distinguished by 
his chivalrous and gallant conduct. 1 vol. 
12mo.}|—The American Annual Register, for 
1830—31, being vol. VI. [This volume will be 
issued in a very short time. No pains will be 
spared to render it equal to the expectations of 
its friends and the public. } 

















